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As THE SPECTATOR goes to press the National Association 
of Life Underwriters is holding its annual convention at 
Portland, Me. This association has become a useful factor in 
the life insurance business, elevating its ethical plane and 
bringing about an era of good feeling which in no way con- 
flicts with healthy competition. An account of the proceed- 
ings of the convention will be found in THE Spectator of 
next week, with interesting comments upon its salient points 
by our special representative. 





WE are frequently in receipt of inquiries relative to life 
insurance companies that have changed, or are in process of 
changing, from the assessment to the legal reserve plan of 
insurance. As a sample of these inquiries, a correspondent 
asks regarding a particular company: “Is all of its business 
now on the legal reserve basis, including that written on the 
assessment plan? Does the company now give paid-up in- 
surance on that portion of the business that was written on 
the assessment plan?’ Any company changing from one 
system to the other as indicated is required by law to provide 
the legal reserve upon both its old and new business before it 
can obtain recognition as a legal reserve company. This has 
been done to the satisfaction of the Insurance Departments 
by those companies that have already effected such change. 
Provision is made for paid-up insurance in cases where the 
old policies provided for it, but as most of such business was 
term insurance, the policy contracts did not provide for paid- 
up insurance. The new contracts issued by these companies 
follow closely the conditions of those for which they are sub- 
stituted, with the additional advantage of providing for the 
legal reserve, while policies issued on new business are sub- 
stantially the same as those issued by the older legal reserve 
companies. Of course, every life insurance company has 
special features in its contracts, which are set forth as making 
them especially desirable, either as investments or for protec- 
tion, pure and simple, but the fundamental principles under- 
lving the system are identical for the older companies and for 
those that have abandoned the assessment plan and adopted 
the legal reserve system. 





THERE has been a good deal said and written of late about 
the dangerous qualities of gasoline, and the consensus of 
opinion seems to be that it is one of the most vicious fire 
hazards that can be introduced into any building. Indeed, 
inspeetor McDevitt of the Philadelphia Board of Under- 
writers, who is a well-known expert on fire hazards, declares 
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that it is far more dangerous than dynamite, and that not an 
ounce of it should be permitted within the city limits. Its 
use in quantities less than one gallon is usually permitted by 
city ordinances, yet a gallon of it is sufficient to cause an ex- 
plosion that would wreck half a dozen buildings. The fact 
that small quantities of it are kept in many dwellings and 
tenement houses, where it is handled by persons ignorant of 
its explosive nature, makes it all the more an insidious foe to 
fire underwriters. So many disasters have occurred this year 
from explosions that unusual care should be taken to see that 
city ordinances that prohibit the storing of explosive ma- 
terials, except where properly safeguarded, are vigorously en- 
forced. Every holder of a fire insurance policy should be 
made to understand clearly that he will forfeit his insurance 
if he violates the law in this respect. But no amount of care 
and foresight will secure to a propertyowner immunity from 
the results of the carelessness or recklessness of his neighbors. 
and fire insurance companies are liable to be called upon to 
pay heavy losses for the destruction of property that is ex- 
posed to such hazards from the outside. As gasoline seems 
to be the most dangerous of all explosives, fire insurance 
companies would be justified if they canceled their policies on 
every building where the use of gasoline, in large or small 
quantities, is permitted. 





THE attempted assassination of President McKinley at 
Buffalo on Friday last stirred the people of all classes as few 
events in the history of the country have stirred them before. 
Sympathy for the President and Mrs. McKinley was the 
dominating sentiment, followed by intense indignation that 
such a dastardly crime could be committed among us. The 
circumstances surrounding the attempted murder were pe- 
culiarly calculated to impress the people with a sense of the 
enormity of the crime. The President, surrounded by friends. 
was receiving and shaking hands with those who crowded to 
see him, good naturedly assisting at a social function in the 
interests of the Pan-American Exposition, when his would-be 
murderer, pushing his way among those who were greeting 
the President, deliberately fired two shots from a revolver 
point blank into the body of Mr. McKinley. Fortunately, 
the shots were not fatal, and there is now good reason 
to hope for a complete recovery. Meantime, the whole 
world anxiously awaits, hour by hour, the bulletins which are 
issued by the attending physicians, and in spirit attends at 
the bedside of the distinguished sufferer. It can safely be said 
that President McKinley has not a personal enemy in the 
world. However much his political opponents may disagree 
with him, they have never failed to recognize his personal in- 
tegrity or to give him credit for sincere honesty of purpose. 
His irreproachable private life, his devotion to his wife and 
family, and his charming personality have won for him the 
love of the whole nation. Even his most bitter political op- 
ponents find nothing in his personal character with which to 
reproach him. That such a man, the head of the most liberal 
government in the world, should be struck down by the bullet 
of a cowardly anarchist, seems almost incredible. The man 
who did the deed confesses to having been inspired thereto 
by the teachings of anarchists, whose organized existence in 
various cities in this country is a matter of public notoriety. 
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Is it not time to put an end to organizations who boast that 
their emissaries are sent forth to kill the rulers of nations 
wherever opportunity offers? King Humbert of Italy was 
their victim but little over a year ago, and his assassin is 
glorified as a hero and a martyr by these “groups” of anar- 
chists. Who is to be their next victim? 





UNDERWRITERS will doubtless be interested in the informa- 
tion and observations presented elsewhere in this issue in re- 
lation to the lightning hazard. The importance of lightning 
rods as protectors of property has long been a mooted ques- 
tion; and there are still no records which will serve to accu- 
rately determine the relative safety of buildings which are, and 
those which are not, equipped with such electrical conduc- 
tors. The use or non-use of lightning rods should be 
governed by the particular circumstances surrounding each 
individual risk. Expert opinions indicate that there are con- 
ditions under which the attachment of lightning rods to a 
building is not only useless, but may prove positively detri- 
mental. In general, however, it may be accepted as true that 
in ordinary cases detached or exposed dwellings and similar 
structures are rendered safer from destructive discharges of 
electricity from the clouds by being provided with lightning 
rods constructed according to modern principles. On the 
other hand, buildings in blocks, especially in the larger cities, 
do not appear to need protection of this character; for the 
metal conductors of various kinds are so numerous that it is 
like “carrying coals to Newcastle” to erect rods which might 
only. serve to attract the current, which would otherwise have 
been dissipated among existent channels and have been 
harmlessly grounded. The advice of a practical and disin- 
terested electrician might be taken to advantage before af- 
fixing a system of lightning rods to an edifice of any con- 
siderable size, or which occupies a prominent or peculiar loca- 
tion. Tall chimneys, church steeples and buildings with oc- 
cupancies of a particularly hazardous nature, should be prop- 
erly protected, as far as possible; but no slipshod work in a 
protective equipment should be permitted or accepted. 





THE State officials of Texas seem to be determined that the 
business of fire insurance shall not be transacted within the 
borders of that State. The laws bearing upon insurance are 
notoriously obnoxious, while the interpretation of them ren- 
ders them almost prohibitive. Among other statutes is the 
following anti-compact law : 

Any corporation organized under the laws of this or any other 
State or country, and transacting or conducting any kind of business 
in this State, or any partnership, or individual, or other association 
of persons whatsoever, who shall create, enter into, become a member 
of, or a party to, any pool, trust, agreement, combination, confedera- 
tion, or understanding with any other corporation, partnership, indi- 
vidual, or any other person or association of persons, to regulate or 
fix the price of any article of manufacture, mechanism, merchandise, 
commodity, convenience, repair, and product of mining, or any article 
or thing whatsoever, or the price or premium to be paid for in- 
suring property against loss or damage by fire, lightning or storm, or 
to maintain said price when so regulated or fixed, or shall enter into, 
become a member of or a party to, any pool, agreement, combination, 
contract, association or confederation to fix or limit the amount or 
quantity of any article of manufacture, mechanism, merchandise, com- 
modity, convenience, repair, any product of mining, or any article or 
thing whatsoever, or the price or premium to be paid for insuring 
property against loss or damage by fire, lightning, storm, cyclones, 








tornado, or any kind of policy issued by any corporation, partnership, 
individual or association of persons aforesaid, shall be deemed and 
adjudged guilty of a conspiracy to defraud, and to be subject to tive 
penalties as provided by this act. 


Officers are required to disclaim annually, under oath, an, 
violation of the section above quoted. Penalty for violation, 
fine of $200 to $5000 for each offense; each day’s continuance 
in violation constituting a separate offense. The Superintendent 
holds that if a company belongs to an association anywhere, 
even outside of the State of Texas, it renders itself liable to 
the fine prescribed, and proceedings have already been com- 
menced against one company, the president of which, in 
filing his affidavit, interlined a statement to the effect that 
the company was not a member of any association oper- 
ative in Texas, similar interlineations in the prescribed 
affidavit having been made by other companies. But 
the Superintendent refused to accept the affidavit as amended, 
and the agent of the company at Austin telegraphed that he 
had been served with notice of suit and application for an in- 
junction. The suit is presumably to recover the penalty pro- 
vided by the law, and the injunction to restrain the company 
from doing further business in the State. What the end will be 
remains to be seen. There are comparatively few companies 
that are not members of some organization of underwriters 
somewhere, none of which attempt to exercise jurisdiction in 
Texas. How stich membership can affect their Texas policy- 
holders, or what right the legislature of that State has to com- 
pel them to foreswear their allegiance to such associations are 
questions that the State officials do not attempt to amswer. 
They insist upon a literal interpretation of the law, and are 
more intent, apparently, upon collecting fines and penalties 
than they are of conserving the interests of the citizens of 
Texas. No doubt the companies will put up a stiff fight 
against the enforcement of the fines and penalties sought to 
be imposed upon them, as they did in Arkansas a few years 
ago, where they won a substantial victory over the State of- 
ficials. A similar law in that State was construed by the courts 
as applying to State associations only, and the Attorney-Gen- 
eral, who had had visions of large perquisites from the prose- 
cution of companies, gave up the fight with expressions of 
contempt for the court that had decided against him. If the 
companies would simply withdraw trom the State of Texas 
and leave its propertyowners without insurance for a time, the 
repeal of the obnoxious laws would quickly follow the as- 
sembling of the next legislature. But fire insurance com- 
panies are long-suffering and forebearing institutions, that 
seem to delight in “turning the other cheek” whenever they 
get a jaw-breaker on one side of their faces, and they will 
doubtless take their Texas medicine as they have in many 
other cases, making wry faces, but taking no effective meas- 
ures to prevent repetitions of the nauseous dose of prohibitive 
legislation. A fight against the present law may result in a 
legal victory for them, but this will not prevent the re-enact- 
ment of a similar law with modifications, while the withdrawal 
from the State of all companies would so arouse property- 
owners that the repeal of all such vicious laws would be as- 
sured. It is hoped, however, that some middle ground may 
be found upon which the State authorities and the insurance 
companies may meet, before extreme measures are taken on 
either side. 
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SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 
IN AND ABOUT NEW YORK. 


C. F. Mullins of San Francisco is in this city on his way home from 
England. 

Charles Janvier, president of the Sun Fire of New Orleans, is in 
town. 

W. D. Chase, formerly vice-president of the New Amsterdam 
Casualty Company, is now president of the Insurance Exchange, of 76 
William street. This organization was formed for the purpose of 
taking charge, as experts, of insurance matters for large firms and 
corporations. 

With the opening of the fall season, now fairly set in, appear evi- 
dences of an excellent demand for storage lines. During the past 
week there has been an unusual activity in warehouse offerings. These 
have been chiefly insurances upon stocks of sugar and grain. As to 
the latter, over a million dollars worth has been covered within the 
last few days by Brokers Craft & Son and John Newman—mainly 
graded grain. 

Large orders for sugar have also been handled by Montgomery & 
Fountain, prominent brokers in this class of merchandise insurance. 
In addition, many of the private warehouses for domestic dry goods 
are quite full, and require a considerable volume of insurance. 


Touching on this subject an observant broker calls attention to the 
fact that but few of the new storage forms “A” and “B” have as yet 
put in an appearance, at least to any considerable extent. There seems 
to be, he remarked, “a tendency to take advantage of specific forms and 
rates as provided for in the yellow alphabetical list.” 


Orders for the renewal of October expirations have commenced to 
appear—but rather slowly. This is a clear proof that a large number 
of brokers are still out of town. 


Yesterday the New York Fire Insurance Exchange held its regular 
monthly meeting. 

An amusing incident is related by a broker in connection with the 
collection of a premium which had remained unpaid on his books for 
a considerable period. The premises of the assured are located in the 
vicinity of Water and Fulton streets, and on Monday last, while the 
broker and his client were in discussion about the meaning of the 
eighty per cent clause, and, incidentally, the payment of the outstand- 
ing premium, the engines rushed by and stopped near the assured’s 
store, preparatory to extinguishing the fire which had just broken out 
at 270 and 272 Pearl street—warerooms of the Globe-Wernicke Com- 
pany. It is needless to add that the assured suddenly comprehended 
the mysteries of the coinsurance clause, and promptly paid his pre- 
mium. 

Circular No. 265 of the New York Fire Insurance Exchange quotes 
the names of 118 brokerage concerns whose certificates, expiring in 
August, have not been renewed. 


Chief Inspector Fissenewert of the Thuringia of Erfurt has arrived 
here on the “Auguste Victoria.” 

David Quackenbush, once president of the old Commercial Fire of 
New York, died August 26, at his home in East Orange. 


The report of Fire Commissioner Scannell for the quarter ending 
June 30 shows that there were 1174 fires in the Borough of Manhattan, 
causing an estimated loss of $797,983, and 659 fires in Boroughs of 
Brooklyn and Queens, with losses estimated at $745,905. 


Life and Casualty Notes. 


The Mutual Life of New York has just issued a pamphlet, which, 
in addition to some very interesting figures regarding the present 
condition and past record of the company, gives considerable informa- 
tion concerning the races for the America cup, and of the competing 
yachts, giving also several fine views of the Columbia, Constitution 
and Shamrock II. 

Louis Bauer, a successful life insurance man, and one of the Equi- 
table’s managers for some years, died at his home in this city last 
week, He was a member of the board of managers for the Equitable 
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Life in the Metropolitan district, and for two years president of the 
board. 

William C. Johnson, formerly executive secretary, and in charge of 
the agency department, has resigned from the service of the Mutual 
Reserve Fund Life Association to accept the appointment of general 
agent for the Metropolitan district of the Phoenix Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of Hartford. Mr. Johnson is a bright, capable busi- 
ness man, and having had long service in the life insurance business in 
dealing with agencies, ought to make a valuable producer for the 
Phcenix Mutual. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


The prospect of securing a fund of $25,000 wherewith to guarantee 
the establishment of a course in fire insurance in the University of 
Chicago has become rather remote, as neither The Union nor the 
Chicago Underwriters Association, as organizations, could act in 
the matter. There seems to be a general opinion to the effect that 
the insurance companies or the agency associations should move in 
the direction of supporting higher intelligence in the business before 
calling upon the schoolmen to help them out of the present dilemma. 
Speaking generally, it seems apparent that the companies would 
rather support the most flagrant rebater and violator of all com- 
mission rules than an agent who would decline to enter into such 
illegitimate competition, and who would, consequently, do less busi- 
ness. 


The tendency toward the decline of individual effort is further 
manifested by the suggestion that the Chicago Underwriters Asso- 
ciation shall take up the subject of cancellations to the extent of 
framing a new form of notice and fixing a rule to the effect that all 
such notices shall be served upon the assured irrespective of broker- 
age connections. It is believed in some quarters that the fertility of 
thought shown along these, and even less important, lines is all due 
to the desire of interested parties, to lead the minds of the members 
away from the real evils in the association, and which relate solely 
to improper commissions, brokerages and rebates. 


C. B. Beardsley & Co., who recently had both of their companies 
retire from. business, have now been appointed sole agents for the 
Home Fire of Baltimore, recently held by Higley, Wise & Co. 
E. R. Letterman continues as the efficient manager of the firm’s 
fire insurance department. 


The proposal of the Western Union to discuss the question of 
adopting a uniform practice in the payment of losses gives increased 
interest to the subject, though it would be more pertinent to discuss 
methods of adjustment rather than details of payment. The causes 
of fires and the analysis of accounts are two subjects of greater im- 
portance to the companies, as neither seem to be given much atten- 
tion under modern adjusting methods. In a recent Chicago case 
a well-known adjuster was never even aware of the significant cir- 
cumstance that the bookkeeper left the service of the assured the 
morning after the fire, and that on the occasion of a prior fire a 
similar state of affairs had presented itself, with the same independent 
adjuster on deck each time to represent the claimant. 


The “campaign of education” is not greatly furthered by the 
criticisms.in some quarters of the sensible suggestion of the asso- 
ciated lawyers of the country to the effect that “no policy of insur- 
ance shall be rendered invalid by reason of any statement, repre- 
sentation or warranty made by the insured, unless the same shall be 
material to the risk or made with intent to defraud.” While the 
legal fraternity is not perfect, the fact remains that it stands for the 
best mental training so much needed in the development of public 
opinion and private judgment, and of all allied interests it is 
peculiarly the one with which underwriters should have the closest 
co-operation along broad commercial and ethical lines. 


It is also a hopeful sign when a gathering of technical specialists, 
such as lawyers, give voice to a sentiment tending to do away with 
the bane of technicality for its own sake. The function of the in- 
surance contract is set forth in its true light when stripped of all 
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conditions, save such as relate to matters “material to the risk,” or 
“in prevention or in defeat of fraud.” 

An object lesson in concentration has been given by Lansing, 
Mich., where five of the principal agents have united in the forma- 
tion of an incorporated company to conduct the agency business 
formerly transacted by the individual members. Some forty com- 
panies are affected, and it remains to be seen how long they will 
hang together instead of again seeking “preferred positions” in the 
hands of new agents to be hereafter developed through the “popular 
special agent.” 

A Catholic relief association, said to be incorporated in Nebraska, 
with headquarters at Omaha, has a novel way of doing fire insurance 
business without the State or anybody else knowing it. It is clear 
that the association itself does not know anything about fire insur- 
ance beyond the usual ability to charge the tariff rate, if possible, or 
any other old price which may be necessary to take the business 
away from stock companies. Its “certificates” promise “relief” up 
to a certain sum in consideration of having received a specified 
“donation,” and appear to be singularly clumsy and prima facie 
evidence of ignorance of necessary requirement. It is claimed that 
the scheme has the indorsement and support of the Catholic bishops 
of Omaha and Chicago, which is extremely doubtful. 





BOSTON AND VICINITY. 

C. H. Nutting and E. T. Wells, late at 12 Central street, have closed 
that office, and opened another at 85 Water street, where they are to 
manage a marine brokerage department under the joint auspices of 
John C. Paige & Co., Field & Cowles, George O. Carpenter & Son, 
OBrion & Russell and Robert A. Boit. This combination does not 
affect the marine underwriting interests of any of the firms above 
mentioned. This combination simply provides a clearing house for 
conducting, at a minimum of expense, business which has been more 
or less neglected by the individual agencies. The expenses are pooled, 


and it is expected that the experiment will prove successful and satis- 


factory. 

An item which should afford encouragement to those who com- 
plain of abnormally heavy fire losses in New England is that, for 
August, the total reported losses in this field amounted to only $60,000. 

For some unknown reason, one day recently, an automatic sprinkler 
cap, at 354 and 356 Washington street, flew off, and the premises were 
rapidly inundated. No one in the building know how or where to 
shut off the water, and an alarm of fire was sent in. When the fire- 
men arrived the water was quickly shut off, after causing considerable 
damage. 

Deputy Insurance Commissioner Hardison has returned from his 
vacation. 

Simpson, Ide & Co. have been appointed Eastern Massachusetts 
managers of the Albany Insurance Company. 

The report of the Boston protective department for July gives total 
losses for the month, so far as adjusted, as follows: On buildings, in- 
sured, $147,533; not insured, $1965; on contents, insured, $65,878; not 
insured, $2981 ; total, $218,357; total insurance, $1,943,051. 


From City Hall records, which show that only sixteen licenses were 
taken out during 1900, for the storage and sale of gasolene, benzine, 
naphtha, etc., it is quite apparent that the only way to prevent such a 
flagrant violation of the law is to limit the number of licenses that 
may be taken out, and then enforce the law at least as strictly as the 
liquor law is enforced. 

E. B. Cowles, of Field & Cowles, is circulating around over his 
old stamping ground in Connecticut. 

The following gentlemen from Massachusetts have gone to the Na- 
tional Convention of Local Fire Insurance Agents at Put-in-Bay: W. H. 
Davenport, Boston; Jones Frankle, Haverhill; S. B. Fenn, Stock- 
bridge; W. A. Putney, Leominster; H. A. Poole, Brockton; J. F. Rob- 
inson, Waltham; A. C. E. Stinson, Greenfield; P. A. Woodward, 
Franklin; J. B. Durfee, Fall River.. 

A change has been proposed in the writing of rent insurance in 
Boston, by requiring propertyowners to insure rents to the full annual 
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rental of the building, for which they shall receive a reduction in raic 
of twenty-five per cent, similar to the practice in vogue in New York. 
It is not very probable, however, that any change will be made in thie 
near future. At present a ten per cent reduction is allowed in Boston, 
but propertyowners are not required to insure the total rental of their 
property, unless they desire to do so. 

The Insurance Department has had its attention called to a practice 
which is, apparently, increasing among underwriters, of writing risks 
in unauthorized companies, arranging with their brokers to make tli 
necessary affidavits. This practice is in violation of the law, and the 
penalty is fine or revocation of license. The law requires each agent 
or broker to make affidavit on each risk written. 


Life and Casualty Notes. 

The annual session of the grand lodge of Massachusetts of Inde 
pendent Order of Odd Fellows was held in Boston the past week 
The report of the grand treasurer showed: Cash balance, July 20, 1900, 
$7,608.28; receipts, $13,310.15; payments, $12,095.73; cash balance, 
$8,912.70. The per capita tax was fixed at ten cents annually for sub- 
ordinate lodges and five cents annually for Rebecca lodges. 

Boston sent a full delegation to the convention of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters in Portland, Me. About all the dele- 
gates from other parts of the country broke their journey in Boston. 


F. C. Nash, Boston, has been appointed receiver of the North- 
western Indemnity Association of Lowell, whose application was re- 
ported in THE SPECTATOR last week. 

F. Abraham, the prominent pipe manufacturer of Boston, who died 
by his own hand, the past week, carried $40,000 of life insurance. 


NOTES FRO? PHILADELPHIA. 


The epidemic of explosions from which this city suffered last month, 
a partial list of which was published in THE Spectator of September 
5, appears to still be in full swing this month. On the first an ex- 
plosion of gas wrecked the dwelling of Robert Bailey, 2509 Ingersoll 
street, and Mr. -Bailey and his son were painfully burned. On the 
second three men were experimenting in the manufacture of a new 
chemical gas for illuminating purposes in a laboratory in Odd Fellows 
Temple. Everything seemed to be working in a satisfactory manner, 
and they were just congratulating themselves that the end of their 
efforts was in sight, when, without any warning, the tank in which the 
gas was being stored exploded with great force, seriously injuring 
two, and probably fatally injuring the other member of the party. 
On the fourth a gasolene stove exploded in the kitchen of the dwelling. 
2331 Mercer street, and four persons were seriously hurt, 
and two of the number will likely die. Add to this list 
the destruction by fire of the Hotel McKee, Pittsburg, and the death 
of one person and injury of four other people, all due to the explosion 
of a gasolene stove, and it would seem that the citizens of this State 
who are moving to have the legislature and the city governing bodies 
make more stringent laws to regulate the handling and use of gaso- 
lene and other dangerous articles have not begun a bit too soon. 





R. Dale Benson has been re-elected president of the Pennsylvania 
Fire Insurance Company, and John L. Thomson vice-president. 


The Philadelphia fire insurance patrol’s report of the premiums col- 
lected in this city for the six months ending June 30, 1901, shows total 
premiums of $2,220,873, against $2,210,075 for the corresponding period 
of 1900, an increase of about one-half per cent. An extra sheet ac- 
companies the report, showing total premiums of $143,542 included in 
report for the first six months of 1900, of companies which had retired 
before the time for the report of the same six months of this year. 
As most of these companies, and especially the largest of them, did 
business for the greater part of the six months just past, it would 
seem fair to assume that they took in premiums about eighty per cent 
of the amount taken in the first six months of 1900, adding this 
amount to the total premiums reported for taxation, and the first six 
months of this year would show an increase over the same period of 
last year of over five instead of only a half per cent. The amount of 
premiums collected by the twelve companies which have entered the 
field this year is $47,872. 

A comparison of the total premiums of those companies which 
were represented here during the first six months of both years shows 
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an increase in favor of 1901 of slightly over five per cent; the gains 
and losses by groups is approximately as follows: Gains, Philadelphia 
stock companies, 3.3 per cent; Pennsylvania State companies, 
4.4 per cent; New York companies, 11 per cent; New Jersey 
companies, I9 per cent; Western companies, 16 per cent, 
and foreign companies, 7 per cent. The only group to show a loss 
is the New England companies, amounting to 5 per cent, but in this 
connection it is only fair to say that outside of the loss in premiums 
of almost $18,000 by one company, the group shows an increase of 
about one and one-half per cent. The groups which practically stood 
still were the mutual companies and the Southern companies. 

From present indications it would seem that in Philadelphia at 
least high-water mark in volume of premiums has been reached, and 
most offices are naturally, therefore, showing more than usual interest 
in the distribution of the lines carried by the twenty-four companies 
which have retired. 

In recognition of the bravery and efficient work done by the firemen 
and policemen at the recent fire at Point Breeze, Vice-President 
Malcolm Lloyd of the Atlantic Refining Company sent Director of 
Public Safety English a check for $5000; of this amount $4000 goes 
to the pension fund of the firemen, and $1000 to a similar fund of the 
policemen. 

A. N. Stewart, special agent of the Phenix of Brooklyn, is on a 
fair road to recovery, after a mild attack of typhoid fever. 

Under the rules of the Philadelphia Suburban Underwriters Asso- 
ciation an owner who occupies his own dwelling may have a permit 
for the property to remain idle for six months in any one year, but 
if the property is leased to another party the vacancy privilege is 
limited to sixty consecutive days in any one year. Although the 
reason for this discrimination is perfectly apparent, the association is 
said to be having trouble to make the agents and brokers indicate 
which rule applies to each risk covered. 


Life and Casualty Notes. 

When Secretary Butler of the Central Accident Insurance Com- 
pany was in town last week he completed arrangements with President 
Charles H. Adams of the Philadelphia Association of Plate Glass 
Underwriters, making him the first agent of the Central for this 
territory. This appointment was suggested as a possibility in THE 
SpecTaToR of August 1, after Messrs. Brown and Smythe had been 
appointed Philadelphia agents of the Lloyds Plate Glass of New 
York, a position which Mr. Adams had previously held for many 
years. It is said that Thomas MclIlwee, who has been representing the 
Central for plate glass business, will shortly be notified of the change. 

The firm of Bray & Hooven, general agents of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life, has been dissolved, John G. Hooven retiring. Henry A. 
Bray will hereafter conduct the agency of that company. 

After a most enjoyable European trip I. Layton Register of the 
Equitable has returned. In his absence so much has been said about 
the advisability of ignoring precedent and re-electing Mr. Register as 
president of the National Association of Life Underwriters that the 
Philadelphia life men are rather anxious to hear what he has to say 
on the subject. 

Quince Ashburn, assistant of the Philadelphia-West district of the 
Metropolitan Life, has been appointed assistant of the new Bangor, 
Pa., district. 

Having resigned their positions as assistants with the American 
Relief Association of Philadelphia, W. T. Warris and C. Lanning 
have been appointed agents of the Prudential Life, under Superin- 
tendent Yoder of Philadelphia No. 5 district. 








—At the annual meeting of the Illinois Association of Local Fire Insurance 
Agents at Chicago the following officers were elected: President, Jacob Wachen- 
heimer, Peoria; vice-president, Charles P. Whitney, Chicago; second vice-presi- 
dent, Frank E. Dooling, Springfield; third vice-president, L. W. Sanborn, Gales- 
burg; secretary, J. J. Van Every, Chicago. The following delegates were ap- 
pointed to attend the national convention: H. C. Upham, Jacksonville; I. J. 
Lewis, Chicago; Clarence S. Pellet, Chicago; George C. Stebbins, Marseilles; E. 
W. Lyman, Chicago; Herman Struck, Pekin; Henry Chase, Galesburg; Frank 
P. Sheldon, Chicago; Jacob Wachenheimer, Peoria; Thomas L. Fekete, East St. 
Louis; R. W. Hosmer, Chicago, and R. F. Stevens, Peru. 
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The Mortality from Consumption in the United States—Iits 
Importance from the Viewpoint of Life Insurance. 
BY F. S. CRUM. 
[Continued from Ture Spectator of August 29.] 
Part II.—TuHeE Mortaity FRoM CONSUMPTION BY AGE, SEX AND RACE. 
In the following table are given consolidated statistics for Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Jersey, New York 
city, Philadelphia and the District of Columbia, showing the mor- 
tality by sex and quinquennial periods: 
4. MORTALITY FROM CONSUMPTION BY SEX (WHITES ONLY). 

















MALEs. FEMALEs. 
YEARS. 

Rate per Rate per 
Deaths. 10,000 Deaths, 10.000 

Population. Population. 
1871-75.-+++-seseeeneee 39,475 34-5 33.979 35-3 
BOPOPOUes dcccscecakevaxs 31,513 32.3 33-419 33-3 
WEE OG cand ass dn conunas 47,635 30.2 52,032 32.0 
WONG ows cckceetecses 52,611 28.7 51,982 27.2 
WS canna cadaecnes. 51,624 251 48.501 22.6 
Sc sec cunsacescee: 51,024 23.7 43 044 19.2 
C/o SEO EPT Eee 109,623 31.6 120,530 33-3 
SUP 6 66s.5ts Waiews 155,259 25.7 143,527 22.8 














While there has b-en a marked decline in the mortality from con- 
sumption among both sexes it appears that the females have bene- 
fited more largely by the improvement than the males. Comparing 
the two fifteen-year periods the decline in the rate has been 18.7 per 
cent for the males, and 31.5 per cent for the females. In the first 
fifteen-year period the mortality was higher among females than 
among males, but this condition is reversed in the last fifteen-year 
period. 

To bring out clearly the importance of age distinction in any study 
of the mortality from consumption the following table, based upon 
the statistics of Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New York 
city and the District of Columbia is presented: 

5. MORTALITY FROM CONSUMPTION BY AGE AND SEX, 1871-1900. 



































MALEs. FEMALES, 
AGE. ioe. 
Rate per Rate per 

Deaths. 10,000 Deaths. 10,000 

Population. Population. 
OME ciesiorniscageste 20,849 9-3 29 179 12.7 
Dison cisccnndess 90,549 43-6 92,768 42.3 
Oe: 48,517 44-4 36,007 32.2 
Co eee 19,543 595 17,484 38.9 
AGRE awed shee sews 179,458 309 175,438 29.0 

| 





It is here shown that the mortality is higher among females at the 
younger ages, but considerably lower at the more advanced ages 
than among males. 

It has been shown in Table 4 that the decline in the consumption 
mortality rate has been more pronounced in the female than in the 
male population. The following table will serve to analyze this fact 
somewhat further: 

6. MORTALITY FROM CONSUMPTION BY AGE AND SEX, 1871-Ig00. 

















MALEs. FEMALES. 
AGE. 
Rates per 10,000 | PerCent| Rates per 10,000 | PerCent 
Population. De- Population. De- 
1871-85. 1886-00. | crease. | 1871-85. 1886-00. crease. 
OnE. 00 os cee cecesee 10.5 8.3 21.0 14.9 109 26.8 
eer ee 460 41.8 g.I 502 36.5 27.3 
MER aa cc3 RK ERS 46.3 42.9 7-3 39.1 27.0 31.0 
Ce COT Cre mee 59-5 437 26. 51.6 29.1 43-6 
All ageS.....0--ccceee 32.8 29.5 Iot 34-5 24.8 28.1 














The rates in the above table have been calculated from the com- 
bined statistics of Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New York 
city and the District of Columbia. The males of all ages showed a 
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diminution of 10.1 per cent in the consumption rate, while the fe- 
males showed a decrease of 28.1 per cent. The females show a larger 
decrease at all ages, but the contrast between the males and fe- 
males is especially marked at the ages 20-39 and 40-59. The decline 
in the consumption rate is least among males at these ages, or at 
precisely the periods of life when they are most widely employed in 
the industrial occupations. 

The general mortality of the colored population is well known to 
be far in excess of that of the white population of the United States. 
The negro is peculiarly susceptible to consumption, and his mortality 
from this cause is far higher than that of the white man. In Table 7 
this general fact is clearly brought out. The figures are based upon 
returns from New York city, District of Columbia, New Orleans, 
Atlanta, Charleston and Richmond. 


g. MORTALITY FROM CONSUMPTION BY RACE, AMERICAN CITIES, 1871-1900. 





























White. CoLoreb. 
YEARS. 
Rat Rate per 
Deaths. 10.000 ‘ Deaths. 10,000 
Population. Population, 
1871-7 20,832 39.8 1,680 55-4 
1876-80... 25,310 3601 4,917 62.5 
1881-85 30,660 37:3 6,592 63.8 
1886-90 30,680 33.1 6,796 56.7 
1891-95 29,250 27.7 7,041 52.5 
1896-00 36,669 23.0 7,204 49-3 
EE 5 tadlnconik'ais ¥eghao's 76,802 37.5 13,189 62.1 ~ 
MN Sie cavsiseeacs 96,599 27.0 21,041 52.6 





In the above table it is shown that the decline in the mortality 
from consumption has been much more marked in the white popula- 
tion than in the colored population. Comparing the two fifteen- 
year periods the decrease was 28.0 per cent for the whites, and only 
15.3 per cent for the colored. At the present time the mortality rate 
from consumption is more than twice as high in the colored as in the 
white population. 

When the age at death is taken into account there are some very 
striking differences shown to exist between the white and colored 
populations from the viewpoint of consumption. To illustrate, the 
following table has been compiled from the reports of the Health 
Officer of the District of Columbia: 

MORTALITY FROM CONSUMPTION IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BY 

RACE AND AGE, 1876-1900. 


























Wuite, CoLoreb. 
AGE. Rate per Rate per 
Deaths. 10,000 Deaths. 10,000 
Population. Population. 
DID i ivisd coe cvinsss caine 858 59 2,899 38.1 
ND a FA ie%'o Scns bxbin So8 4,263 34.1 4,312 65.6 
it; EE eT ee 2,376 32.3 1,662 56.3 
SEE .psecbvcceeoesns 953 40.1 558 65.3 
MTOR ios 5 S55 eee 8,450 23.0 9,431 52.4 





From the statistics given above it will be observed that while the 
mortality from consumption is higher at all ages among the colored 
than among the whites, the excess is most pronounced at the early 
ages. The colored mortality rate from consumption in the District 
of Columbia is shown to be more than six times higher at the age 
period o-19 than that for the white population. 

Summing up the facts which appear to be clearly demonstrated by 
the foregoing statistics, we may say that consumption is one of the 
most destructive diseases at present to be reckoned with in the United 
States. From the viewpoint of economics it is a specially disastrous 
disease, because it destroys men and women in large numbers in the 
prime of life, when most has been’expended to make them productive, 
useful members of society, and when they have just attained to an 
age and position where the repayment of principal and interest can 
begin through their productive efforts. 

Statistics for a period of thirty years show a marked improvement 








in the mortality from consumption. The decline in the mortality rate 
has been greater among females than among males. The improve- 
ment has been least among males of the adult productive periods of 
life. In the negro population, where the consumption rate is ex- 
cessively high, the decline has been less marked than in the white 
population. 

Consumption has always been a big question from the point of view 
of life insurance. Strenuous efforts are made to eliminate, by medi- 
cal examination, applicants who are tainted with tuberculosis, but in 
spite of all precautions the number of claims caused by consumption 
exceeds those brought about by any other one cause, and it is prob- 
ably safe to say that one-seventh of the claims paid by American life 
insurance companies represent policies terminated by consumption. 
In the face of these facts life insurance companies must view with 
much satisfaction the widespread interest now manifested in the 
question of means and methods for the further reduction and possible 
final eradication of the “white plague.” It is quite probable that in 
this movement the life insurance companies, and particularly the 
industrial companies, may themselves play a very important part by 
the dissemination of information among their policyholders which 
will make clear the causes, essential character, prevention, treatment 
and possible means of cure of consumption. 

How life insurance companies may carry on such a campaign of 
education has been admirably outlined by Frederick L. Hoffman in 
his recent address on “Industrial Insurance and the Prevention of 
Tuberculosis,” delivered before the British Congress on Tuberculosis, 
July 26, 1901. 





FIRE PROTECTION ENGINEERING. 


Do Lightning Rods Protect Property ? 

THE SPEcTATOR recently submitted the following queries to several 
expert electricians, and their replies are given herewith: 

1. Is it not true that lightning rods are installed much less fre- 
quently on dwellings to-day than they were twenty or twenty-five 
years ago? 

2. Has experience demonstrated lightning rods to be serviceable, 
or without effect, in preventing property loss? 

3. Is the lightning rod a negligible quantity in estimating fire insur- 
ance premium rates; or should an allowance be made on buildings 
equipped with them, or an additional charge made on those without 
them? 





FROM A. M. SCHOEN OF ATLANTA. 


[To THE EpITOR oF THE SPECTATOR.] 


The question of providing efficient protection against lightning dis- 
charges is one of the most difficult the electrical engineer has to deal with, 
and the guarding of buildings against direct discharge offers at least as 
many difficulties as he does the protection of electrical apparatus. The 
characteristics and behavior of different discharges of lightning are so 
variable that sometimes what serves as a guard against one form is a 
menace to the property for another. 

Since the first discovery of the true nature of the lightning flash the 
lightning rod has been the accepted means of protection. Its form has 
changed with our knowledge of the characteristics of the discharge. For- 
merly the rod was made having a large cross-sectional area, the idea 
being that the current soaked into the conductor and the entire metal 
came actively into service. In later days, however, this has been dis- 
covered to be a fallacious theory. When lightning flashes between the 
clouds and earth it surges back and forth along its path at a high perio- 
dicity, the flow being alternately from cloud to earth and earth to cloud, 
until the energy of the stroke has been expended, and so rapidly does it 
change direction that the time necessary for the current to soak into a 
conductor is not allowed, and consequently the entire work of conducting 
the discharge is done by the outer layers of metal of the rod, all beneath 
these being in an idle, inert state. It was upon discovering this that 
lightning rods began to be made of strip, or the metal otherwise arranged 
in such a manner as to provide a large superficial instead of a large cross- 
sectional area. . 

Up to a certain point the service performed by these rods is unques- 
tionably beneficial, but beyond that they sometimes bring about results 
that might otherwise have been avoided. Clouds accumulate their elec- 
trical charge gradually, discharge to earth being prevented by the in- 
tervening air, which acts as an insulator or dielectric, as it is generally 
termed in this connection. There is a constant tendency on the part of 
the cloud to discharge itself through this dielectric, and the latter is kept 
under a stress, which increases steadily with the accumulated charge in 
the cloud, until it finally breaks down, allowing the cloud to discharge 
disruptively (as is said of a violent flash) into the earth. 

A lightning rod or other conductor projecting upward from the earth 
shortens the distance to the clouds at that point, and the tendency is for 
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the lightning to seek this path before the accumulated charge is suffi- 
ciently strong to flash through the entire distance to earth. If the cloud 
charges gradually, the rod will probably have the effect of draining it 
steadily, and thus preventing its reaching the bursting or disrupting ten- 
sion. This is known as a silent discharge, and is where the lightning rod 
is most efficient. It has been found that a point will bring about a dis- 
charge of this kind more effectively than any other shape that can be 
used on the end of a rod, though small spheres have also been found to be 
efficient. The rapidity of discharge and efficiency of protection are, how- 
ever, greatly enhanced by using a number of points instead of one, and 
an elaborate protection contemplates many points and not a few connec- 
tions to earth. . 

The dangerous form of lightning is in the disruptive discharge, which 
is often brought about by one cloud discharging into another, thus sud- 
denly bringing the latter away beyond the strength necessary to break 
through to earth, and the resulting disrupting of the dielectric may dis- 
charge to earth thousands of foot-tons of energy at an inconceivably high 
pressure. Such a discharge as this can often neither be intercepted nor 
diverted. When a disruptive discharge strikes a rod the electrical inertia 
of the rod must be overcome instantaneously in order that the charge may 
be carried readily to earth, and as this inertia can not be overcome in- 
stantaneously, the result is often what is known as “side-flashing’’; that 
is, the resistance met with causes the lightning to flash from the rod to 
the building that the rod was placed there to protect, whereas the build- 
ing might otherwise have been immune. 

No doubt lightning rods have at times performed good service in the 
protection of buildings, but the writer does not think the methods gen- 
erally in vogue to-day are such as would justify the underwriters in giv- 
ing the system recognition either one way or the other. 

The use of lightning rods does not appear to be as general in cities as 
it formerly was, but their popularity has not waned in the rural districts, 
though there the rods are as often put up for ornament as for protection. 

Comparatively few authoritative statements are to be led as to the 
protection lightning rods have afforded buildings, one reason being no 
doubt that the efficiency is principally in connection with a silent dis- 
charge, and where this occurs nothing is known of it. In disruptive dis- 
charges, in the writer’s opinion, unless the system of protection is an 
elaborate one, the rod is better off the house than on it, for where this 
occurs there is no occasion to provide a conductor to meet the lightning 
and bring it your way. Better let it alone, if possible. 


FROM J. C. FORSYTH OF THE NEW YORK BOARD OF FIRE 
UNDERWRITERS. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

In reply to your favor of the 13th inst., beg to say that I have not given 
the lightning hazard any particular study and am therefore not qualified 
to give you an opinion that would be of particular value. 

As to your first question would say that, so far as my personal observa- 
tion has gone, lightning rods are not as commonly in use to-day as they 
were some years ago, owing, no doubt, to the fact that very poor results 
have generally been obtained, due principally to the imperfect manner in 
which these devices have been introduced. : 

In answer to your second question would say that, so far as I am aware, 
no statistics have ever been compiled with particular reference to the 
lightning hazard showing the relative fire loss on buildings equipped with 
lightning rods as compared with others without them. 

In answer to your third query would say that, in my opinion, the light- 
ning rod is a negligible quantity in the matter of premium rates and must 
continue to be so regarded until it can be shown that in a large group of 
buildings similarly situated, the ones equipped are much less liable to 
damage from this source than those which are unprotected. 

If lightning rods are properly installed, there can be little question but 
that they are beneficial, acting as they do more in the nature of a pre- 
ventive than otherwise. 

Isolated buildings in exposed locations are most subject to damage from 
lightning discharges and their protection by properly erected lightning 
rods is certainly desirable as a precautionary measure. 


FROM BENJAMIN H. GLOVER, UNDERWRITERS LABORATORIES, 
CHICAGO. 


{To THE EpIToR or THE SPECTATOR.] 

In answer to your inquiries, I would state: 

1. It is true that the installation of lightning rods on dwellings is less 
frequent than in former years. 

2. The use of lightning rods on houses in closely built-up localities or in 
the immediate vicinity of tall buildings, especially of modern steel con- 
struction, would probably be unwarranted. 

In isolated districts and exposed positions, the use of lightning rods 
is unquestionably serviceable in preventing property losses, though to 
what extent is difficult to determine owing to the uncertain time or extent 
of service performed. 

3. In general, the lightning rod should be a negligible factor in de- 
termining premium rates, but in special cases such as, for instance, tall 
chimneys, churches with high steeples, ice houses or hay barns, the 
records: would indicate that the lack of lightning rods would involve a 
considerable increase in hazard. 

The problem of protecting property from lightning stroke should be 
solved-for each particular case as the form of construction, exposure, 
climatic conditions, and even the use to which a building is put are im- 
portant factors in determining the form or extent of protection required. 


EXTRACT FROM THE ELECTRICAL REVIEW ON THE LIGHTNING 
‘ HAZARD. 

Without doubt lightning was the. first electrical phenomenon that was 

ever observed by human beings. To this day it remains the least known 


and least understood of natural electrical manifestations, except, perhaps, 
the aurora. There is a vast dea] of popular misconception concerning 
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the danger of lightning and the nature of it. The lightning flash is a dis- 
charge from a cloud at a high potential with reference to the earth. 

When the atmosphere is charged with water, vapor and some eddy or 
current in its colder upper strata is deflected downward, causing conden- 
sation, and exceedingly minute drops of water are formed, each bearing 
an electrical charge. The consolidation of these into larger drops results 
in a very great increment of the potential of the charge, since the capacity 
of the drop varies with its diameter and the volume of the drop with the 
cube of the diameter. The consequence of this is that it takes, for ex- 
ample, eight drops consolidated to make one of twice the diameter of the 
constituent drops, and the charge on the surface of the consolidated drop 
will be four times as great as that upon the surface of its elements. In 
this way, as the small water particles unite to form drops which fall as 
rain, the potential of the charge they carry increases until it attains 
enormous values and the lightning flash leaps to the earth, which may 
be regarded simply as a body of ¥ery great electrostatic capacity. This 
discharge, which is called lightning, is apt to be more or less destructive, 
although the energy of an individual flash is perhaps not very great. 
Often the conditions are such that the discharge takes on an oscillating 
character, producing violent surgings of current. No very accurate meas- 
urements have been made upon the current involved, but it is taken to 
be of the order of 1000 to 5000 amperes. The electromotive force neces- 
sary to cause a flash a mile long is probably several million volts, and, 
ot course, the power of the flash measured in watts is very great, but its 
duration is correspondingly short. 

Protection of property and life from lightning flashes has been a subject 
that has entranced the attention of natural philosophers since Franklin 
sent up his historic kite. The net results of more than a century of 
attempt to secure protection has been the lightning rod in its more or 
less inefficient forms, and the discovery that buildings of modern con- 
struction, having metallic roofs and often metallic frames as well, are 
practically immune from attack by lightning. The total number of deaths 
due to lightning in any given summer is comparatively very small—in 
the ratio of about one to each 200,000 population in the United States. 

In cities the destructive influence of lightning is exceedingly small, 
— occasional fires are caused by it, especially where gas pipes 
abound. 

Protection of electric circuits from lightning has been an interesting 
subject for research for a number of years, and several highly efficient 
devices have been constructed for this purpose. To-day lightning is little 
feared by the station superintendent, and should be very little feared by 
anyone. The time-honored rule that it is wisest to keep in the open and 
not seek the shelter of trees is one which common prudence dictates. Re- 
course to the feather bed of our ancestors, however, is no longer neces- 
sary, except to quiet the nerves of timorous persons, while the ancient 
superstitions regarding handling steel instruments and sitting in draughts 
may be utterly disregarded. A modern building in a city is as nearly 
absolutely lightning proof and those in it are as nearly absolutely pro- 
tected from lightning as is possible. 


Speaking of a feather bed as a non-conductor, as touched upon in 
the foregoing article, a cottage struck by lightning at Bayshore, L. L., 
during the present summer contained in one room a child resting in a 
brass crib. The lightning current, in passing from roof to cellar, 
seemed to be attracted by the metal crib, blazed around the edges of 
the crib, enveloping the child in flames, and passed off down the legs, 
but the boy lying quietly on the feather mattress received no injury. 





A Few Words about Electric Light Installations. 
BY GEORGE VELTEN STEEB. 
[Continued from THe Spectator of September 5.] 

Work IN BUILDINGS WITH CONCEALED Spaces.—These buildings 
comprise dwellings and stores and business blocks having lath and 
plaster partitions and walls finished, joisted constructions and any 
other constructions with hollow, concealed spaces, and the hazards 
of one are inherent to the others. 

In stores and business blocks there are some dangers not generally 
met with in dwellings, such as the use of incandescent lamps for 
show cases, show windows, in lighting up advertising shows and 
signs, and the placing, or rather the not placing, of proper cut-outs 
and switches for these lamps. 

Take the installation in a dwelling house constructed before the 
wiring is done. For the work between the floors, the floors are re- 
moved in places so that the spaces for running the wires are in full 
view and accessible at all points; but in other parts the work that is 
done might be called “blind” work; for instance, the fishing of wires 
and the running of wires in hollow, vertical partitions and side walls. 

One danger that arises in this “blind” work is that of the wires be- 
ing exposed to moisture, especially where the work is in these vertical 
partitions and walls, from not only being in close proximity to pipes, 
but also from the moisture due to any leakage in the upper part of the 
dwelling, which same would naturally find their ways down through 
the walls and partitions; this latter is especially true in frame build- 
ings. 

In much of the work where the wires pass through joists and 
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other wood work, holes are bored and the insulated wires run 
through these holes without any insulating tubing or bushing, and 
as every building has more or less vibration in it, whether caused by 
winds or from any other cause, the danger is presented of the in- 
sulation being worn off and the bare wire being exposed, on wood, 
in a concealed place. 

Considerable can be saved the contractor here, not only in the 
way the work is done, but in the fittings used, for after the work is 
finished, it is all, practically, concealed and the weak points not 
seen nor realized until some trouble is experienced. Smaller sized 
wires than are required can be used, an inferior quality and quantity 


of insulators can be installed, and, in fact, all the fittings can be of an . 


inferior quality, without much chance of this becoming known until 
too late. 

In placing too few insulators the wires are allowed to sag and 
come in contact with the wood; in using the poorer quality there is 
ever present the liability of a break in the material, which material 
is pretty sure to be of a poor quality, and the breaking of this ma- 
terial will be very apt to allow the wires to come in contact with the 
sharp edges of the broken material and thus cause a cutting of the 
insulation on the wires. 

Poor quality of lamp sockets are common; made of poor ma- 
terials, without linings, and in many ways in their construction and 
workmanship far below the approved grade; it is not an unusual 
thing to-day to see sockets too hot to allow their handling only a 
short time after the key has been turned. 

Therefore, the chief faults in these installations are the fact that 
so much of the work is concealed, and the use of inferior fittings. 

Many of these troubles can be overcome by using approved con- 
duits in the proper way. 

And now arises the hazard of that late production of electricity, 
i. e., the amateur electrical experimenter, who can do anything from 
attaching curling irons to a system to running a generator and do- 
ing the installation of an electric system “all by himself.” In the 
dwelling he places additional lights, attaches an electric motor, 
whether it be for a fan, a sewing machine or a lathe; he exhibits to 
his friends, with great pride, a cigar lighter which “I attached my- 
self,” and his women folks show their friends the nice electric heater 
or some other contrivance which some member of the male section of 
the family has provided them with. 

This amateur, as a rule, goes to one of the cheap electrical ap- 
paratus supply stores, and he generally knows the cheapest, and 
buys things of which he knows nothing other than what the cata- 
logue tells him; home he goes with his cheap appliances, and at- 
taches them to the electric light system. He hasn’t the slightest idea 
that there is any such thing as an electrically and mechanically secure 
joint, nor that bare wires should be insulated with an insulation equal 
to that which he has scraped off, knows nothing about proper sizes 
of wires, nor that cut-outs should be installed under given conditions, 
but all of this lack of information does not deter him from his course; 
he goes right ahead, with the result that he has woefully increased 
the electrical hazard; but he is satisfied, for he hasn’t the least idea’ 
that he has done anything wrong, and would not for a moment listen 
to any one who attempted to point out his mistakes. 

Bare wires are common in a system where this individual experi- 
ments. 

No remedy adequate for the reduction of this amateur electrician, 
and his faults and failings, can be advanced by the writer. 

Factory installations do not present all the hazards of dwelling 
systems, inasmuch as the work is usually exposed to view through- 
out, and many defects which could otherwise exist are readily seen 
and remedied; but the same hazards of improperly made cleats, fuse 
blocks, switches, lamp sockets and other fittings can and do exist. 

An isolated electric light plant, i. e., a plant in a factory for the 
_lighting of the factory, should always have a generator of larger 
capacity, larger sized wires, larger switch board apparatus, etc., than 
originally figured on as being sufficiently large for the plant, for 
there is scarcely a factory owning its own electric plant that has not 
added to the system lamps, and possibly motors, without any one 
once thinking of the probable overloading of the system. 

The defects in a system are not always made in the installation, 
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but are frequently consequent upon the changed conditions subsc 
quent to the installation; such as additions to the system overloading 
the wires, the natural wear and tear and deteriorations which are noi 
always kept up with and provided for; the settling of a building o1 
part of a building is apt to loosen and derange the wires and fittings: 
vibration in a factory building is an important factor in the con 
sideration of the wiring and properly securing of fittings, for it is 
not a rare thing to find that approved insulated wires have had their 
insulation badly damaged by coming in contact with some unlooked 
for and unexpected place on account of the vibration of a partition, 01 
possibly the whole building; covers to fuse blocks are frequently found 
off in consequence of a vibration in the building loosening screws 
which have not been tightly set, and not only fuse blocks but switches, 
cleats and rosettes are found loose from the same cause. 

One of the worst features in the increasing hazard after the orig- 
inal installation is the changes made in ~ system for the purpose oi 
placing additional lights or for setting fan motors, etc.; this work is 
usually done by an employee who knows nothing whatever of the 
rules and regulations, and the result is, generally, that wires are over- 
loaded, bare wires are exposed or at least the wires in places are 
poorly insulated with taping, not anywhere near the insulation of the 
wires taped, joints are not either mechanically nor electrically se- 
cure, proper cut-outs are wanting, and, in fact, the installation is made 
not only dangerous, but expensive, from the subsequent wear and 
tear, mechanical and electrical, to the equipment. 

Too many wires passing through partitions are not covered with 
tubing or bushing, because “there is no vibration,” but the insulation 
on these wires is found after awhile to be abraded and constantly 
wearing, just the same as though there was some vibration. 

As to the most frequent causes for electrical burnouts and fires 
caused by electric equipments. 

From the workman. Loosely hung wires in concealed places, 
splicing wires in an unlined conduit, improper conductors used for 
portable use, the placing of pipes in buildings after the electric 
equipment has been installed, defective joints, short bushing used, 
and wires not properly insulated from the contiguous woodwork. 

From the fittings. Poor quality of flexible cords, unlined lamp 
sockets, arc lamps without spark arresters, wooden hanger boards 
for arc lamps, poor materials in insulators and poorly made incan- 
descent lamps. 

From carelessness and amateur work. Incandescent lamps 
against inflammable materials, uncovered fuse blocks, poor joints, 
unused live wires left hanging, the careless placing of flexible cord, 
and generally speaking, all the known and unknown faults can be 
found in the amateur work. 

And the remedy for these defects! Simply follow the rules and re- 
quirements, have only such fittings used that are approved, see that 
reputable parties do the work, and then the electrical instaliations 
will be as nearly safe as it is possible, up to this time, to make them. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
OHIO. 


[From OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


Deputy Superintendent of Insurance Thomas E. Drake is sending out 
a comparative statement of the business transacted by the department 
the first year of its existence, 1872, and the last year of which there is 4% full 
report, 1900, and the figures are very interesting, showing not only the great 
growth of the business in the State, but the amount of money expended 
in the way of taxes and fees by the companies which are doing business 
here. In 1872 there were 138 joint stock, mutual and other companies 
in operation in the State. The risks written that year aggregated $378,- 
690,031; the cash premiums were $4,530,744 and the losses paid were 
$1,609,296. In 1900 there were in operation 204 joint stock, mutual and 
miscellaneous companies, and in addition there were 108 assessment con- 
cerns doing a fire insurance business, which made 313 in all. The entire 
amount of business written was $1,122,591,053, a gain of $743,901,022 over 
1872. For this premiums amounting to $10,234,266 were received, a gain of 
$5,703,522. The losses paid were $6,222,794, a gain of $4,613,499. 

In 1872 the receipts of the department were $26,247 for fees alone and the 
expenses were $9441 for salaries and incidentals. In 1900 the fees amounted 
to $65,223; taxes paid to the State by companies of other States, $72,204; 
fire marshal tax, $31,881, making a total of $169,408. The companies paid 
out as taxes to the counties in which they operate, $464,384, making an 
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aggregate of $633,792. The last three items are for taxes alone and amount 
to $568,469. It will be seen later that the insurance department and the 
fire marshal’s office could both be operated from the fees alone and that 
there is no necessity of collecting this tax. It is only an indirect way of 
taxing the people, for the insurance companies are compelled to add the 
amount to their rates. 

Excluding the cost of stationery, printing and binding, all of which is 
procured through the State printing department and the Secretary of 
State, the expenses of the department in 1900 were $17,632. 

Cincinnati has succeeded Cleveland and Toledo as the center of interest 
in the insurance world. What has not taken place there within the last 
few months is not worth mentioning. The agents of that city have gone 
along in their own good way for years, but they have not been getting a 
very satisfactory amount of premiums. Notwithstanding this, they have 
been left to their own wishes while all other cities in the State have ac- 
cepted the services of the rating bureau. It was believed that they would 
do likewise through the example set by others, but the minute the matter 
was broached the board almost went to pieces and there has been turmoil 
since. The Cochran rates have been turned down, but there is little doubt 
but that they will be taken up finally, as the companies are determined 
to have equitable rates there as in other cities of the State. To cap the 
climax the Secretary has found it convenient to vacate and there is little 
of the organization left. Now would be a good time to reorganize upon a 
stronger and better basis, and with a good man in command, it is believed 
that order may be brought out of chaos. Several men have been men- 
tioned for the secretaryship. Among those are Cyrus Woodbury, of the 
Queen; A. P. Ross, of the Ohio Agents Association; David Marshal, of the 
North British and Mercantile; J. C. Corbet, of the Lancashire; Winfield 
Huff, secretary of the Columbus board, and others. 

J. J. Parker, the phenomenal writer of the New York Life, is now located 
at the Cleveland branch with Agency Director R. W. Taylor, Jr. Mr. 
Taylor says his agency has done a very satisfactory business this year 
and up to this time is away ahead of last year. 

The Bankers Surety Company of Cleveland is negotiating for quarters 
on the second floor of the Williamson building in that city. This would 
make a splendid office. The board has not yet decided upon a manager 
for the company, but he will likely be an Eastern man. 

Major C. Brown of Gallipolis has sold his insurance business to Porter, 
Dutton & Co. 

The Cleveland agents have appointed an entertainment committee 
whose duty it will be to look out for the pleasures of the visiting agents 
at Put-in-Bay next week. All arrangements for that event have not been 
completed, but the committee has decided that one evening, probably the 
first one, shall be devoted to an entertainment, consisting of vaudeville 
and music. It will be high-class work and worthy of the agents who 
attend. The programme for the other evenings has not been completed. 

The Loyal Additional Benefit Association of Jersey City, the American 
Service Union of New York and the Benevolent Protective Order of Beaver 
of Detroit have all been refused authority to transact business in this 
State. The Retail Druggists Association of Cincinnati, which was au- 
thorized to do.an assessment fire insurance business, was found to be 
operating on the mutual contingent liability plan, and was ordered to 
either cease doing that class of business or comply with the law governing 
it. No fault was found with the financial condition of the association or 
with its management otherwise. 

The meeting of the special agents and publicity committee, held at 
Put-in-Bay last week, was a very interesting one. It was attended by 
about thirty-five persons who were there to secure all the benefit possible. 
The various legislative measures that the insurance people desire were 
discussed at open meetings and the plans to secure the co-operation of the 
members of the legislatures in the matter was talked over. There were 
a number of most excellent papers read, among them one by Superin- 
tendent A. I. Vorys, on the Anti-Compact Law. Mr. Vorys talked out 
from the shoulder in plain, unvarnished language, but his paper was 
highly complimented by all who heard it. The agents feel that the de- 
partment is being conducted according to the laws that were made for 
it, and that there is no arbitrary spirit ruling which will cause needless 
trouble. Mr. Vorys believes that there should be a universal basis of rates 
fixed by the combined experience of the companies and that individual 
rates should be made from that. J. O. Dye of Springfield acted as chair- 
man of the meeting. Cyrus Woodbury of the Queen addressed the meet- 
ing on ‘“‘Economic Principles of Fire Insurance,’”’ and John Vernon, presi- 
dent of the Ohio Mutual of Salem, spoke on ‘‘Community of Interests of 
All Companies.” The second day’s programme was as follows: ‘‘The 
Valued Policy Law,” L. J. Bonar of the Insurance Company of North 
America; “The Anti-Compact Law,’’ W. H. Sage of the German-Ameri- 
can; ‘“‘How to Secure the Repeal of Hostile Legislation,” A. W. Neale, 
president of the Ohio Agents Association; ‘‘Let the People Know,” John P. 
Hubble, manager of the Greenwich, western department, Chicago. All 
were excellent papers and deserve more comment than space at present 
will permit. 

The legislative conference of insurance interests, held at the Chamber 
of Commerce building, Cleveland, last Thursday, was very interesting 
from the fact that it was attended by representatives of all classes of 
companies, who took great interest in the proceedings and the plans 
arranged for the accomplishment of certain legislative reform. Resolu- 
tions were adopted by those in attendance pledging co-operation in an 
attempt to secure the repeal of the O’Neil anti-compact law. This law 
prohibits compznies from forming a combination to make and maintain 
rates, and ,rovides that companies shall not carry cases in court to the 
United States Court, a provision which is believed to be unconstitutional. 
On the other hand, it allows companies to employ a common inspector to 

“make rates, but provides no way to enforce them. It forbids an agree- 
ment among ccmpanies as to commissions paid agents, and has other ob- 
jectionable features. The agents desire a law that will allow them to 
enforce the rates of tie Ohio Inspection Bureau. 

According to conservative estimates this law has cost the companies 
$100,000 in the last few years, through prosecutions and otherwise. It 
has been construed differently by almost every administration since it 
was passed, and the companies have been at a loss as to how to proceed, 
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fearing that they would unwittingly violate some of the provisions, as 
they are construed by some new officer. 

The repeal of the present coinsurance law was also discussed. It seems 
to be the desire of the insurance men to have this law out of the way 
and another in its place that will allow freedom of contract, the use of 
the coinsurance clause if desired by the insured or not, as the case may 
be. It is the desire of the merchants and manufacturers who were present 
that a clause allowing blanket policies be legalized also, as they have had 
much trouble in handling their business with specific insurance. 

The standard form of policy, used in New York or Massachusetts, is 
also desired. This was discussed at length, and an attempt will be made 
to secure the passage of a law, making the use of such a form imperative. 
Chairman J. O. Dye was authorized to appoint a committee to aid in any 
and every way possible in securing the passage of the laws desired. 

It is stated that the matter of placing the bonds deposited by the in- 
surance companies with the State Treasurer, on the general tax duplicate 
in the United States Court, when Judge Thompson returns from Europe 
about the 24th of this month. 

L. J. Bonar, State agent of the Insurance Company of North America, 
has sent notices to all the field men of the State that he has been requested 
to call a meeting at the Great Southern hotel, Columbus, for Monday, 
Oct. 7, and requests their presence. While it is not definitely known, it 
is supposed that this meeting will result in an organization of the field 
men. 

Harry E. Everett, formerly Ohio special agent of the Magdeburg, has 
been appointed State agent of the Michigan Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company of Detroit for the States of Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, with headquarters at Columbus. 

Columbus, September 7. O. M. C. 





THE NORTHWEST. 


[From OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


The new State board of control, which has come into charge of all the 
State buildings in Minnesota, has reconsidered its determination to place 
all the State insurance through one concern, and have that end the mat- 
ter. The local agents in the cities where the buildings to be insured are 
situated have always written the business. When the board’s decision 
was made public there was a pronounced roar let out, and the board was 
reasoned with, to the end that it is decided to continue the oid practice of 
writing the business through the local agents. They are to write the busi- 
ness as cheaply as the board can have it written through one concern, 
however. 

Commissioner Dearth has taken steps ito wind up the Lincoln Life and 
Accident Company of Minneapolis. Its assets are said to be $62 in cash 
on a note of $280 given by its president. The liabilities are $163. The 
company had 214 members January 1, and has secured twenty-one new 
ones, and 163 have lapsed, leaving seventy-two in good standing. 

The Hennepin county grand jury is investigating the United States 
Endowment Society in Minneapolis. 

Commissioner Dearth has shut out of Minnesota by revoking its license 
the Imperial Mystic Legion of Omaha. The company is said to have re- 
insured in the Bankers Union of the World, also of Omaha, without the 
knowledge of its policyholders. 

The Attorney-General of Minnesota has informed the Insurance Com- 
missioner that credit insurance does not come under the law in Minnesota. 
The Attorney-General holds that credit insurance does not come under the 
meaning of guarantee insurance. 

Harry R. Davis of St. Paul, late district agent for the Travelers Insur- 
ance Company, has been placed under arrest on the charge of appro- 
priating the company’s funds to his own use, to the amount of $1500. The 
case is set for September 19. 

The Minnesota State Association of Fire Underwriters met in St. Paul 
during the State fair. There was an attendance of about fifty agents 
outside the Twin Cities. Papers were listened to on subjects of interest. 
The following officers were elected for the ensuing term: President, B. F. 
Knauft, St. Paul; first vice-president, O. H. Clark, Duluth; second vice- 
president, F. E. Miller, St. Peter; third vice-president, L. M. Baldwin, 
Red Wing; fourth vice-president, A. W. Armatage, Minneapolis; secre- 
tary and treasurer, E. P. Roberts, St. Paul. Delegates were appointed 
to the national convention as follows: Joseph A. Rogers, W. G. Strickland, 
St. Paul; F. H. Wagner, Minneapolis; alternates, J. H. Weed, A. W. Perry, 
St. Paul; W. A. Bowman, Winona; Alex Campbell, Minneapolis; F. E. 
Joyce, Stillwater. Several pleasure trips were indulged in by the asso- 
ciation. ee 

Minneapolis, September 7. 





INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE. 


[Our readers will oblige by sending us suggestions, items of news, etc., such 
as appointments of superintendents and assistant superintendents, or anything 
of interest in connection with industrial insurance.] 


—The Metropolitan Life has opened up in Utah, and is about to do so 
on the Pacific coast, where Vice-President Fiske now is. 

—There are in force in the United States and other countries over 
33,000,000 industrial policies, representing $2,488,000,000 of insurance. 

—C. E. Brown, assistant district superintendent for the Metropolitan 
in Lima, Ohio, for over a year past, has been transferred to the com- 
pany’s office in Louisville. 

—John Moore, for seven years the efficient and popular superintendent 
for the Metropolitan in Chester, Pa., has severed his connection with the 
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company, owing to ill health. During his superintendency the business 
in that district has been doubled. 

—tThe new offices in Birmingham, Ala., of the Prudential will be under 
the management of William Z. Mead, who has been appointed general 
agent for Northern Alabama. 

—Agents and assistant superintendents of Cleveland district No. 1 for 
the Prudential banqueted last week as the guests of Superintendent E. 
H. Smith, who thus celebrated the tenth anniversary of his connection 
with the company. 

—It has been stated that Julius Stein, general agent for the Pacific 
Mutual at Butte, Mon., had three assistants at Helena and Anaconda and 
five at Butte. We are advised that he has three at Helena, two at Ana- 
conda and five at Butte. 

—The Pacific Mutual Life has recently issued a new industrial whole- 
life policy, which contains the following features: “After five years’ con- 
tinuous premium payments the maximum sum will be increased one per 
cent per annum. If insured is over thirteen at next birthday and does 
not commit suicide, death resulting from accident, the policy is considered 
as in full benefit, provided insured was not engaged in certain prohibited 
occupations. Within eight weeks after policy has been in effect five years 
a non-participating paid-up policy will be issued upon application; and 
at any time, within three months after the end of twenty years from date 
of policy, the company will pay insured the cash-surrender value of the 
policy, if requested.”’ 

Colonial Notes.—The following appointments are recently reported: 
William B. Miller, assistant at Jersey City, is promoted to the manage- 
ment of Paterson. From agencies to assistancies: A. W. Westphal, 
Brooklyn No. 2; George L. Mitchell, Plainfield; Christopher J. Hackett 
and John Robinson, Harlem; H. Z. Kimball, Jersey City; William John- 
son, Orange; William H. Logue, Philadelphia; C. B. Twining, Lambert- 
ville-—The month of August, notwithstanding its trying summer condi- 
tions, produced the best record for the year, and September has already 
furnished the largest issues the company ever had, at once a prophecy and 
a pledge of the whole year.—The five managers who carry the laurel for 
1901 in industrial are as follows: A. B. Charles, Philadelphia; Peter 
Robertson, New York; J. A. Jackson, Jersey City; C. A. Libby, West 
Philadelphia; J. T. Evans, Camden. In ordinary: Brooklyn, A. N. 
Sparks; Newark, G. M. Nettleship; New York, Peter Robertson; Jersey 
City, J. A. Jackson; Hoboken, E. F. Moyer.—The five assistants who lead 
all others in industrial are as follows: N. J. Bradley, New York; D. J. 
Urquhart, Harlem; F. W. Smith, Colwyn; J. F. Donnell, Hightstown; 
Henry Welland, Passaic. In ordinary: Albert Jackson, Brooklyn No. 1; 
J. W. Strine, Newark; Edward Kiger, Atlantic City; Rine Young, Newton; 
William Ker, Jersey City.—The leading agents in industrial are: Hamil- 
ton Wade, Philadelphia; Joseph Arnold, West Philadelphia; Frederick 
Koch, New York; Mary S. Warren, Spring Valley; James Donnelly, New 
York. In ordinary: M. H. Purcell, Jersey City; J. F. DeRoche, Long 
Branch; Carl Behn, Hoboken; Thomas Egan, Montclair; B. Price, Atlantic 
City.—Manager John T. Evans of Camden is cutting a wide swath in both 
departments of the business, and promises very few districts, even the 
largest, will be ahead of him at the yearly roll call.—The Easton district, 
under the managership of John M. Edwards, is keeping up the satisfac- 
tory and stable record made by his predecessor, and the general condi- 
tions are highly favorable.—Manager James E. Godridge of the Elizabeth 
district gives indications of making this field, under his administration, 
the most productive that it has ever been. No signs are wanting to 
assure this fact.—The Newark district, under the more recent change in 
its management, is now slowly taking its position where it should be, 
among the leaders. Manager Nettleship is correspondingly pleased.— 
West Philadelphia, Manager Libby, and Harlem, Manager Hughes, are 
running a close race for the highest yearly honors. 

HINTS FOR INDUSTRIAL WORKERS. 

For New Men.—This is the season when, in every industrial district, 
young men will be found, some of them fresh from school or college, 
others from the ranks in other lines of business, but all trying their 
fortunes for the first time in the field of industrial life insurance. With 
what promise they start and how many disappointments and little failures 
and discouragements are bound to come to them before they can lay 
claim to that success which, though waiting for all, can only be reached 
through industry and hard, constant effort. So it is well to look upon 
these little drawbacks which the new agent is bound to have in their 
relative importance, for, after all, to the determined and energetic spirit 
they act as the incentives to renewed effort. Of course, it is the desire 
of the company for which you have commenced to work that you may 
succeed, and succeed well. If you have it in you to make ten times 
more than you have ever made in your life before, why, then you are, 
without question, the kind of man who is wanted, and you can not put in 
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your claim for recognition as such any too quickly for your superin- 
tendent and the company which is back of him, provided, of course, it is 
founded on real, not fancied, merit. 

In the industrial field every opportunity in the world is given a man to 
develop all that he has in him worth cultivating. Not only is the new 
agent given every advantage which comes from careful supervision, but 
the companies insist upon the most thorough training of new men by 
both assistant and superintendent. In fact, so pronounced is this pro- 
vision that if a new agent should complain to his home office that he was 
not receiving an adequate training in the principles and practices of the 
business, or if an agent claims that his failure has been due to insufficient 
training, from assistant or superintendent, these claims are made the 
subject of rigid inquiry, and, if substantiated, the companies’ method of 
showing their displeasure with the delinquent field officer is prompt and 
vigorous. With the existence of this sort of spirit you can see why it is 
that new men are encouraged to take the ardent hold of the business 
which they do, and that their ambition is stimulated and enterprise 
awakened by the knowledge that, at last, they have found an occupation 
in which success is never a matter of luck, but purely a measure of per- 
sonal merit and applied energy. No wonder the business of industrial 
life insurance is bringing in new recruits every week! 

System.—We have talked so much about ‘“‘system’’ in these columns 
and dwelt so long and so fondly upon the advantages which come to the 
man who exercises it that it would almost seem unnecessary to go over 
the subject or, in fact, even to touch upon it again. Yet there are a 
great many beginners who, this fall, when they see the multitude of de- 
tails which must all be mastered in the business of industrial life insur- 
arce, will be apalled at the prospect. And yet it is not difficult to master 
them. Nor is it difficult to secure the results when you systematize it. 
For instance, don’t mix up canvassing and collecting. That doesn’t mean 
that you should never take nor solicit an application when on your col- 
lecting trips, but it does mean that you should spend the first part of the 
week in making your collections, and complete them as early as possible, 
so that you can send in your account at once and be ready to devote as 
much of the week as possible to an uninterrupted, diligent and faithful 
canvass for new business. No man who works on these lines and who 
concentrates his efforts at the particular point of attack will fail of suc- 
cess sooner or later, and the length of time depends entirely upon the 
amount of energy you throw into the work and the methods you employ 
in working. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Annual Convention of the National Association of Local Fire 
Insurance Agents. 


(Special Telegrams.) 

HOTEL VICTORY, PUT-IN-BAy, Ohio, Sept. 9.—The sixth annual session 
of the National Association of Local Fire Insurance Agents met at the 
Hotel Victory to-day, with 200 delegates present. The meeting was 
called to order by President George D. Markham, who, after a few words 
of greeting, introduced President Fred P. Thomas of the Cleveland Ex- 
change. Mr. Thomas delivered an eloquent address of welcome, and 
when, in the course of his remarks, he referred to President Markham, 
there was a burst of applause. In his speech he touched upon sole 
agencies, anti-compact laws, and other subjects of interest. In the ab- 
sence of- Vice-President A. H. Robinson, John J. Barrett of Louisville 
made a pleasing response. Then J. Cosgrove of Charleston, S. C., moved 
the appointment of a committee on credentials. After some discussion 
it was decided to allow the membership committee to act in that capacity. 
President Markham’s address, which is summarized below, was most 
favorably received. Charles P. Whitney presented the executive com- 
mittee’s report, reviewing the year’s work, and making several im- 
portant recommendations. Merwin Jackson of Toledo reported for the 
grievance committee that little work had been required of it during the 
past year. H. N. Pinkham of Portland, Maine,, reported for the commit- 
tee on State organization. 

September 11.—The Tuesday evening session was marked by the 
passage of a resolution fervently hoping for the recovery of President 
McKinley and denouncing the assassin who shot him, the wording of 
which was wired to Private Secretary Cortelyou. Mr. Woodruff read a 
long letter from J. T. Cunningham of the Glens Falls, who sent regrets, 
*s he could not be present. J. M. DeCamp, president of the Western 
“Union,” delivered an address, in course of which he said he was glad to 
bear the greetings of The Union to the association. He eulogized the 
local agency system, pronouncing it one of the unpurchasable assets of 
the insurance companies. ‘‘Single agencies in large cities will soon be- 
come a permanent institution,” said Mr, DeCamp, “if the present move- 
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ment is carried out as planned.’’ He admonished the agents to be fair 
to the companies, and said that the latter should in turn be true to the 
agents, who secure the business and lay the foundation for their success. 
This address was followed by reports from a number of States. Proposed 
amendment to the constitution and by-laws, by which new bills bearing 
on fire insurance matters, which may be presented to the legislature of 
any State, shall be submitted to national executive committee for ap- 
proval, was read and submitted to the convention for consideration. 

Mr. Duncan of Louisville invited the association to hold its next meet- 
ing in his city, and, after discussion, it was decided to be the sense of the 
convention that it be held there, the executive committee to have final 
decision. The address of John H. Washburn, president of the Home, 
excited a great deal of interest, inasmuch as he objected to agents making 
an agreement not to pay a brokerage, and characterized it as dog-in-the- 
manger play. He also objected to the agreement on the part of agents 
not to represent a company that will occasionally write a risk over the 
head of its agent when there seems to be justification for it. Mr. Wasa- 
burn said that agents in one place had no right to object to a company 
cutting rates in another place, and that the National Association had in- 
curred criticism by attempting to secure legislation in the interest of local 
agents. He also asserted that boards made a mistake in inserting in 
their articles a provision that the business belongs to agent in case of a 
change of agency, contending that it is free for all, and that neither the 
company nor the agent has a claim on it. Rates should be made by the 
companies and the agents together. The address was freely criticised 
by the agents. The last speaker of the afternoon was Cyrus Wood- 
bury, special agent of the Queen, who made a special point of the kindly 
relations that should exist between the capital invested in the business 
and the agents, upon which it was dependent for profits. His address was 
conciliatory, and was highly praised by the agents, who regard his propo- 
sition as the only way in which correct practices may be brought about. 
Mr. Woodbury sugested that the companies should meet agents half way 
in all matters of reform. Reports from State delegations indicate healthy 
growth in membership and an increase in the premium income due to 
the various reforms which have been brought about. Indications are that 
old officers will be re-elected without a contest. Tuesday evening was 
devoted to a ‘“‘smoker’’ and with pleasant characterizations of prominent 
members through comic pictures on the stage, and addresses by those 
acquainted with their peculiarities. There were 260 persons present. 

PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 

President George D. Markham, in his address, referred to the opportune 
time at which the association was organized, and to the evils which had 
grown up in the business, forcing the local agents to band themselves 
together for relief. He said: 


To-day the hour for planning and promising has passed; the hour for 
action has arrived, and, accordingly, we find that the activities of the 
national and State associations during the past year are more striking 
than the new problems that have arisen, or the new principles that have 
been enunciated. 


He then referred to his efforts, following the Milwaukee convention, to 
secure the interest of the Insurance Commissioners’ convention in the 
direction of the passage of uniform and reasonable laws in the various 
States, claiming that ‘‘insurance is the same proposition everywhere. 
What is wise law in one State is wise in all States; twenty different reme- 
dies can not all be equally good; one must be the best.’’ He also pointed 
out that a strong ally in this movement would be the Lawyers National 
Committee on Uniformity of State Legislation, which had already taken 
steps in this direction. 

Allusion was made to the considerable assistance rendered by local 
agents and the association in securing the repeal of the war tax, which 
saves the insurance companies about $900,000 per annum. 

The Missouri situation was next given attention. That State’s laws 
were anti-everything deemed essential or useful to the fire insurance 
business. The State authorities were hot after companies charged with 
violating the law, and merchants’ associations were up in arms against 
the companies because of alleged rate discriminations. Under these ad- 
verse conditions the results of the systematic work carried on by the 
association demonstrated its power as a factor in legislation, and raised 
large hopes for the future. 

The president advocated the adoption of a by-law prepared by the ex- 
ecutive committee giving the national body power to restrain a State asso- 
ciation from pushing a bill which the national committee may deem un- 
wise, pointing out that if objectionable use should be made of this power, 
it could be taken away next year. 

After praising the brokerage rule adopted at Milwaukee, and stating 
that it had been adopted by many associations, President Markham re- 
iterated his belief in the necessity for a ‘‘bulletin’’ to keep members ad- 
vised on association matters. In this connection, he said: 


If our members did as they should, and subscribed, every man, to the 
leading insurance journals of the country, and then carefully read every 
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issue, we would have our bulletin work done much better than we can 
ever hope to do it ourselves; but the trouble is, that the local agents 
can not afford, as a rule, to take many insurance papers, and some local 
agents have never formed the valuable habit of reading insurance jour- 
nals. A few local agents claim that they are too busy to read about the 
association, even though they subscribe to the insurance journals. Of 
course, the last named class are hopeless; they have already learned all 
there is to know, and the great movements that are being wrought out to- 
day are not worth their attention. 

The president urged members to assist the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters in obtaining fire loss statistics, and in other ways, to the full 
extent of their ability. 

The enactment of fire marshal laws has been urged by the State asso- 
ciations, and the president advised a continuance of this work. On the 
subject of overhead writing he said: 

There is no longer any debate or doubt as to overhead writing being 
an insurance crime. This association, with the hearty co-operation of 
the companies, has completely settled insurance law on that subject. The 
little overhead writing that still continues is done in a shame-faced 
manner, and it is concealed like any other disgrace, in marked contrast to 
the bold and ably defended practice of the days before our association 
attacked this abuse. I was called on but once this year to write to man- 
agers and complain of overhead writing, and in that case the reply was 
made that they had no agents where the risk was located. But we must 
devise some method to check the overhead writing that is still being 
done by agents who write in the territory of other agents. I believe that 
most men who have enough honorable feeling and love for the business to 

long to our association recognize that overhead writing is no less a 
crime for an agent toward another agent than for a company toward 
an agent; and I also believe that most of our members observe the rules 
of honor and courtesy, and send business located outside of their terri- 
tory to the local member to write. It would, however, be wise for the 
National Association to declare this principle in unmistakable terms, and 
to call upon the companies to limit definitely the boundaries of an agent’s 
authority,.and confine him strictiy to those limits. We must never rest 
until we get a strictly defined territory, and that territory sacred to the 
agent, and only one agent in that territory. 

After referring to the gratifying progress made in the past year in the 
direction of scientific and equitable rating, Mr. Markham spoke upon 
“Multiple Agencies.’’ He said: 

There have been many indications that insurance opinion is crystallizing 
against the multiple agency abuse. In New England the subject was can- 
vassed by the Massachusetts association, with results showing that the 
business is being constantly cut up and the position of the local agent is 
deteriorating. This demonstration increased the feeling in all the States 
against the multiple agency system. Insurance papers have had frequent 
mention of one company after another adopting the single agency rule, in 
various cities. Louisville has illustrated the ability of the agents, when 
resolute and united, to ccntrol this abuse. * * * Many man- 
agers are thinking that if agents can be improved in grade and loyalty 
by the sole agency system, and expenses can be reduced, perhaps they 
had better inaugurate the reform, trusting to work out, in combination 
with the agents, any injustice as between companies that is developed 
in the application of the sole-agency rule. * * * I believe it is possible 
to obtain a sole agency agreement with the companies. I see no insur- 
mountable obstacle in the way. There are difficulties, no doubt, but I 
seen none that are prohibitory. The overwhelming majority of com- 
panies and managers agree with us that the business could be done at 
less expense and with more satisfaction under the sole agency system. 
They would be glad to adopt that system if they were not afraid of being 
put at a disadvantage by some other company that was unrestrained and 
free to take up all of the multiple appointments which would have to be 
surrendered. * * * Let us, therefore, ask for a conference, in Novem- 
ber, with accredited representatives from the National Board, and with 
the officers of the unassociated companies. Let that conference decide 
whether sole agency reform is of sufficient value to the business to com- 
pensate for any concessions that might be found necessary in the accom- 
plishment of it. Should the conference approve the reform it should then 
set a date far enough ahead for companies and agents to adjust matters 
—say, January 1, 1902—after which date no company could maintain or 
appoint two agents in a given territory, nor could any agent represent 
thereafter a fraction of a company under such penalties as had been 
determined by the conference. 


The evil attending over-appointment of agents, especially in small 
towns, was pointed out, and the demoralization following the permission 
of rebating was emphasized. After dwelling upon the necessity for, and 
the growth of, the National Association, together with its steadying 
effect, acting as a buffer between the companies and the legislatures, Mr. 
Markham closed with the wish that the time may soon come “when the 
National Association of Local Fire Insurance Agents is recognized as the 
great fundamental security of our business—conservative, loving justice, 
strong to help the right!” 


SECRETARY AND TREASURER’S REPORT. 

In his report Secretary and Treasurer F. F. Holmes stated that forty- 
two States are now organized, each having a large majority of agents 
engaged exclusively or specially in fire insurance who believe in the 
prime object of the association, which is the support of the right princi- 
ples and opposition to bad practices in fire underwriting. During the year 
most of the companies have stood by the agreement against overhead 
writing, and on the subject of brokerage no complaint has been received 
of any company insisting on the division of agent’s commission on busi- 
ness located in his territory with any non-resident. He also said that 
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the presidents of State organizations have not been prompt in advising 
the National Association of State affairs, and so have failed to secure some 
advantages which their membership might have brought about. 





About Bond Investment Companies. 

A FEW weeks since one of our jealous contemporaries, of the barking- 
small-dog order, criticised TH& SPECTATOR for printing extracts from the 
financial statement of the Southern Mutual Investment Company and 
other news regarding the company, this paper, conducted along narrow- 
minded lines, not recognizing any discrimination between investment 
companies. THE SPECTATOR does not stand as sponsor for the Southern 
Mutual or any other bond-investment company, but it knows that the 
present plans of the company were prepared under actuarial advice, and, 
as the following letter from the Postoffice Department at Washington 
shows, the company is permitted the use of the United States mails, not- 
withstanding the steps taken against bond-investment companies of the 
lottery order by the Postoffice Department: 


Office of the Assistant Attorney-General for the 
Postoffice Department, Washington, September 6, 1901. 


[To THE EDITOR oF THE SPECTATOR. ] 


By reference of the Postmaster-General, this office is in receipt of your 
communication of the 26th ultimo, in part as follows: 

“Will you kindly advise us whether, as a result of these investigations 
(meaning the investigations by this office in pursuance of which its one- 
hundred-and-ten-page opinion on bond-investment schemes, dated De- 
cember 5, 1900, was issued), the Southern Mutual Investment Company 
of Lexington, Ky., had its mail thrown out of the postoffice, or if any 
other bond-investment companies were refused the use of the postal serv- 
ice; if so, will you kindly send us a list of such investment companies?” 

In reply I will state that the old scheme of the Southern Mutual In- 
vestment Company, as well as that of every other bond-investment com- 
pany which had been brought to the notice of the department, was con- 
demned by the general decision mentioned. The department, having due 
regard for the interests of certificateholders in said companies, has not 
interfered with them in the winding up of their old business, where, first, 
it has been the purpose of the companies to cease business when the old 
schemes have run their course, or, second, where such companies who 
have adopted new plans have shown every effort to merge their old busi- 
ness into the new, stipulating, however, that in the latter case the 
old business, until merged, shall be taken care of out of the moneys paid 
in thereon, and further, that the companies shall abandon the use of the 
mails in the development of the condemned plans. 

It is impracticable for the office at present to furnish you with the list 
desired, because of the insufficiency of the clerical force. However, such 
list may be obtained by sending a representative of your company to the 
department. Very respectfully, G. H. CHRISTIANCY, 

Acting Assistant Attorney-General for the Postoffice Department. 





Fire Insurance in Indiana. 
BELOW will be found returns for six months ending June 30, 1901, of all 
fire insurance companies operating in Indiana, except some of the Indiana 
companies, which are not obliged to report, compiled from a table in 
Rough Notes: 
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Net ms 
NAME and Location or Company. Premiums eg 2 is 
Received, o Soo 
| otal? 

: $ $ % 

Aachen and Munich, Germany.................. 7,768 2,299 29.5 
BR Fee aaa i 44,415 14,219 32.0 
Agricultural, Watertown, N. Y.................. 19,355 5,748 29.7 
SAMNOUN,  EMCMIUT oa i'n o's sin oigls obo cence. 5,183 3,030 58.5 
American Central, St. Louis, Mo............... 7,087 4,259 56.7 
American, Newark, N. 23,618 18,305 77.5 
American, New York...... 7,523 1,305 17.3 
Ampawen; Philadelphia *........:.<:.:........... 5,398 61 1.1 
Assurance Company of America 5 Se Sachs 
Atins, England .i.5 oc... cccccccccscs 8,170 1,098 13.3 
Baloise, Basle, Switzerland 4,284 1,259 29.2 
Boston, Massachusetts ...........secceecccecccn, 3,472 625 18.0 
British America, Toronto ....................... 15,344 10,644 69.3 
Buffalo Commercial, Buffalo..................... 4,148 2,134 51.5 
Buffalo German, Buffalo ........................ 10,115 4,859 48.0 
Caledonian, Scotland .................0......... 9,433 3,591 38.1 
« eRe BR EME MOO eis vccsc dos voceccceck 9,659 3,690 38.3 
Commercial Union, England................ “e 126,884 19,553 72.7 
Concordia, Milwaukee, Mirai sw iadenae sce i 14,602 4,830 33.1 
Connecticut, Hartford 4.06. ois .ccsccsssccccs ea 42.659 29,719 69.7 
Continental, New York...............000.... 131,717 61,013 46.4 
Delaware, Philadelphia ..............-... I 10,026 6,977 | 69.7 
Detroit Fire and arine, Detroit si 3,004 222 7.4 
Equitable Fire and Marine, Providence, R i: 5,138 4,024 78.4 
DEER MOON, OIE, Wes oko Aco ina eke ax See 3,225 614 19.1 
Farmers Fire, York, Pa................ 6,997 3,913 55.9 
Fire Association, Philadelphia........ 35,591 15,350 43.1 
Firemans Fund, San Francisco, Cal. | 29,60: 13,560 45.6 
Fire Insurance Company of Co. of P’ 3,931 2, 63.1 
WP OMOS, NR WRTR bios acscnes crs cunsciwce 5,478 672 12.3 
Franklin, Evansville, Ind 11,470 2, 23.6 











Name AND LocaTIon oF ComPANy. 





Franklin, Philadelphia ............... 
German, Indianapolis ................ 
German Alliance, New York 
German-American, New York 
German, a niga HS ee 
German, Peoria .........:..ssee0- 
Germania, New York................00000.., ee 
Girard Fire and Marine, Philadelphia... 
Glens Falls, New York............... 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Greenwich Cw York: ........0.. 
Hamburg-Bremen Germany ... 
Hanover, New , Se geht 
Hartford Fire, TIGPMOSE os oi'secceesss 
Helvetia-Swiss, Switzerland 
Home Fire and Marine, San : 
Home, New York ........ coc eeeeececceceees eveee 
Imperial, England ................0..- 
Indemnity, New York................ 
Indianapolis Fire, Indianapolis 
Indianapolis German Mutual 
Insurance Company of North 
Lafayette, New York...............0.. 
Lancashire, England .................. 
Law Union and Crown, England 
oS Rae 
Liverpool and London and Globe, England.... 
London and Lancashire, England 

London Assurance, Englan 
Manchester, England ................. 


Merchants, Newark, N. J 
Michigan Fire and Marin 


New York Fire, inew Y 


Niagara, New York........... 
North British and Mercantile, En 
Northern Assurance, England see 





North German, Hamburg 
Northwestern National, 
Norwich Union, Englan 
Ohio Farmers, Leroy ate 
Orient, Hartford ...... 
Palatine, England .. 
Pelican, New York.... 
Pennsylvania Fire, Phi 


Phenix, Brooklyn ............. 


a SS a ees 
Providence-Washington, Providence, R. I 
Prussian National, Germany 
ea of America, New York. 


eading, Pennsylvania .. 


Reliance, Philadelphia ................. 
Rochester German, Rochester 
Royal, England ....0..cccecssccsssecses 
Royal Exchange Assurance, England 
Scottish Union and National, 
Security, Connecticut .................. 
Skandia, Sweden ....................... 


Spring Garden, Philadelphia 
St. Paul Fire and Marine, Minneapolis.... 
Sun Insurance Office, England 

Swen, Seen. o.ssc oss vchscwesseeeeds 
Teutonia Fire and Marine, Ohio 
Thuringia, American .................. 
Traders, Chicago Ny AEE eae ne 
Union Assurance, England 
United Firemens, Philadelphia 
United States Fire, New York 
Westchester, New York................ 
Western Assurance, Toronto 
Western Underwriters, Chicago, III 
Williamsburgh City, Brooklyn, N. Y 


RE So inig ens Cans i tos Died vebeeaeen oT 


Aachen and Munich Changes. 


ON .the termination of the contract now existing between the Aachen 
and Munich Insurance Company and Weed & Kennedy of New York, 
whereby the latter have represented the company for some years past as 
managers of its Eastern department in the United States, it will not be 
renewed. The relations between the company and the firm are entirely 
friendly, and it is possible that Weed & Kennedy may still maintain a 
connection with the Aachen and Munich as managers of its local depart- 
ment, although this has not yet been decided. 
whether the Eastern department will be continued under other manage- 
ment, or whether a United States manager will succeed the Eastern man- 


agers. 





e, Michigan 
Milwaukee Fire, Wisconsin 
Milwaukee Mechanics, Wisconsin...... 
SeNSSEG, Blew Works. oso. occckes cesses. 
National, Hartford ................ 
National-Standard, New York 
Netherlands, Holland ............ 
Newark, New Jersey ............ 
New Hampshire, New tsampshir 












































[Thursday 

“Oo @ 
Net o- 8 
Premiums re £ Hr 
Received. oe By So 
= — 
-¥ 

3 $ % 
12,873 9,492 74.1 
34,179 13,510 39.6 
8,062 2,173 27.1 
37,592 17,930 47.7 
42,372 18,692 44.0 
6,875 2,908 | 42.2 
26,633 10,524 39.5 
0,676 4,286 40.3 
20,957 12,827 61.2 
5,493 3,504 63.7 
15,396 5,786 37.8 
12,758 6,309 41.7 
22,237 14,677 65.8 
129,709 93,401 72.1 
3,695 526 14.2 
1,982 1,112 56.1 
173,318 78,036 45.1 
9,470 12,072 | 127.5 
1,574 511 32.6 
,276 6,522 26.9 
4,118 2,608 63.3 
436 26,436 52.4 
2,318 39 1.2 
14,589 11,146 76.6 
1,542 8,390 54.5 
4,553 1,005 22.0 
33,204 22,869 68.7 
9,621 4,847 50.3 
10,167 3,627 35.7 
19,871 9,191 46.4 
17,432 12,993 74.1 
071 4,222 69.5 
5,535 1,980 35.8 
28,401 12,284 43.0 
907 436 48.1 
32,792 13,145 40.1 
| RR ety aes 
3,964 1,621 40.9 
2,440 2,368 96.7 
15,887 6,589 41.7 
2,558 218 8.5 
24,332 14,613 60.1 
31,449 19,632 62.4 
609 8,279 38.3 
327 2,635 49.4 
29,913 15,224 50.8 
18,698 3,754 20.2 
93,650 47,351 50.5 
6,572 6,029 91.6 
12,801 628 4.9 
eS eee danse 
22,398 8,682 38.9 
109,892 53,989 49.5 
202 9,511 39.3 
340 30,022 53.3 
8,899 3,855 43.3 
9,580 6,987 72.9 
28,252 15,448 54.6 
3,959 1,159 29.1 
7,168 1,590 22.2 
13,905 4,500 32.4 
40,014 19,338 48.3 
»782 8,813 | 113.3 
23,407 9,803 41.9 
11,565 6,609 57.4 
3,748 1,243 33.2 
499 10,773 26.5 
1384 3,785 51.2 
10,124 1,830 18.6 
4,125 5,844 41.4 
3,573 1,384 38.7 
771 2,231 32.9 
11,146 2,570 23.1 
19,471 14,479 74.2 
5,641 8,223 | 145.8 
3,516 1,922 54.7 
4,933 450 9.1 
17,467 7,111 40.9 
22,231 11,531 51.8 
11,982 10,039 84.0 
7,679 4,467 58.2 
2,185,558 1,088,954 49.8 

















It is not yet known 
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‘sCorporate Honor’’ in Paying Death Claims. 


A CORRESPONDENT of The Chicago Law Journal contributes the follow- 
ing to that paper: 


The father of the writer died in July, 1874, and the affairs of his estate 
were settled as promptly as possible. In the fall of 1891, more than 
seventeen years after his death, in examining some papers which had been 
overlooked, a paid-up policy in the Connecticut Mutual was discovered 
and reported to the company at its offices in Chicago. Proper proofs of 
death and burial were furnished, and with no fuss, no plea as to the time 
which had elapsed before the company had been notified (the policy pro- 
vided that proof of death should be furnished within sixty days), the 
amount of the policy was paid. No objections were urged. No statement 
was asked from the beneficiary for advertising purposes. It was a perfect 
example of ‘‘corporate honor.’”’ 





MERE MENTION. 


Life Insurance Notes. 


—Brown & Smythe are now sole agents for the Lloyds Plate Glass Insurance 
Company at Philadelphia. 





—Charles H. Collins has been appointed special agent at Detroit for the 
National Life of Vermont. 

—Herbert C. Rorick has been appointed superintendent of the fraternal policy 
agencies for New Jersey for the Bankers Life of New York. 

—The second international convention of Physicians of Insurance Companies 
will be held in Amsterdam, Holland, September 23-25, 1901. 


—Herman Kirschner, formerly general agent for the Phoenix Life Insurance 
Company, is charged with embezzling $450 from the Phoenix. 

—Col. M. T. V. Bowman, State manager of the Washington Life, died in Des 
Moines, August 26. He had been connected with the Washington Life over thirty- 
four years. 


—The Mutual Life Insurance Company of Illinois, with authorized capital of 
$500,000 and paid-up capital of not less than $100,000, is proposing incorporation in 
the near future. 

—‘Facts and Figures” for September, issued by L. D. Drewry, State agent for 
Ohio for the Mutual Benefit Life, is a live number, and should be useful to the 
company’s agents. 

—The New Amsterdam Casualty Company has appointed W. A. Chowen resident 
manager in Chicago. James I. Loeb is to continue as general agent for the 
company in Chicago. 

—The magnitude of the system of workman’s insurance in operation in Ger- 
many may be estimated from the fact that about 1,000,000 marks per day are paid 
out through this system. 

—The Brotherhood Reserve Life Association has been organized in Des Moines, 
Ia., to operate principally among railway trainmen. It is expected to begin 
operations during the present month. 

—The prize offered by the Sun Life Insurance Company to the agent writing 
the largest amount of business during the first six months of the year was awarded 
to Barnes Moss, special agent at Atlanta, Ga. 

—A new life company has been organized in Honolulu under the title of the 
Orient Life Insurance Company. The intention of the promoters is to seek in- 
surance on the Pacific Coast, Hawaii and China. 

—The well-known firm of Bray & Hooven, general agents for Philadelphia for 
the Massachusetts Mutual, was dissolved last week, Mr. Hooven retiring. The 
business will be conducted in the future by Henry A. Bray as general agent. 


—A correspondent of Tue Spectator has a set of the Massachusetts Life In- 
surance Reports, 1868 to 1901, which he is willing to sell. Any company or agent 
desiring te purchase same can communicate with THe Spectator. 

—The Insurance Herald of Louisville has opened an office at Atlanta, Ga., 
which is to be in charge of Howard Geldert, brother of Louis N. Geldert, pro- 
prietor of The Herald. The office is in the English-American building, Room 1006. 


—At the recent meeting of the board of directors of the Security Life of 
Indiana J. W. Fitzgibbon, vice-president, was elected president to succeed G. M. 
Fountain, resigned. Mr. Fitzgibbon will still retain the ‘managership of the 
company. 

—Elsewhere in this issue will be found the advertisement of one of the con- 
ference casualty companies which needs the services of a man thoroughly under- 
standing liability insurance and who is experienced in appointing and dealing 
with agents. 

—J. D. E. Jones, manager at Providence for the Equitable, is receiving con- 
gratulations upon placing two policies, one for $200,000 and the other for $100,000, 
with premiums amounting to over $15,000, in August, which places him at the 
head of the Equitable list of agents for that month. 

—C. J. Hebert, formerly Superintendent for the Metropolitan Life at Nashville, 
has resigned to accept the position of special agent for Tennessee for the Mutual 
Life, having charge of the Church Endowment Society. Mr. Hebert assumed 
his new duties Sept. 2, and reports gratifying success thus far. 

—Herbert N. Fell, the young and popular general agent in Delaware for the 
Mutual Life of New York, whose name headed the delegation of the Delaware 
Association of Life Underwriters to the national convention at Portland, Me., is 
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unable to attend the convention, being detained at his home in Wilmington under 
orders of his physician by an injury to his foot, received while in bathing one 
day last week. His inability to visit Portland is regretted by his numerous in- 
surance friends attending the convention. 

—The incorporation of the Oliver L. Brown Company, which occurred recently, 
is the first instance of the organization of a corporation to become manager for a 
life insurance company on record in New Jersey; the Oliver L. Brown Com- 
pany succeeding Oliver L. Brown as manager for New Jersey for the Bankers 
Life of New York. . ; 

—During the first eight months of 1900 the National Life Insurance Company 
of the United States of America wrote about $2,500,000 new business; during the 
same term this year over $5,000,000, and for the month of August last year 
$242,750, as compared with $605,000, August, 1901, a result of which the officers and 
agents may well feel proud. 

—Robert H. Wilson of Rome, N. Y., formerly owner of the R. M. Wilson 
bathtub works, was shot and instantly killed by a shot from a revolver in his own 
hands last week while at his summer home at Sylvan Beach. Mr. Wilson is 
reported to have carried $250,000 life insurance. The report of suicide, while 
denied, is being investigated by the coroner. 

—One of the most successful life agencies in California at the present time is 
that of Howard Perrin for the Washington Life. Since taking the agency Man- 
ager Perrin has materially increased the company’s business in his field, and the 
present year finds him making new records again. He can utilize a few reliable 
business getters in exclusive territory at attractive terms of compensation. See 
his card on another page. 

—Deputy Attorney-General Chase of Michigan has taken steps to compel the 
League of Eligibles, a Chicago concern, which recently challenged him to molest 
it, to show by what authority it is doing business in Michigan. It is claimed that 
the company is doing a fraudulent business, being not only a lottery scheme, but 
in the nature of co-operative enaowment, in the transaction of which business a 
special license is required. 

—Blair T. Scott, Portland, Ore., manager of the Washington Life for Oregon, 
Washington and Idaho, reports his August business three times as great as last 
year, and the business for the year up to date considerably ahead of the same 
period of 1900. He ascribes this largely to the good conditions prevailing through- 
out his territory. He advertises on another page for agents, and to those who 
meet his standard he will offer liberal inducements. 

—In his annual report, Commissioner Barry of Michigan, in referring to frater- 
nals, says: “The tendency of fraternal beneficiary societies to place their business 
upon a safer and more permanent basis, as evidenced by the serious agitation by 
some societies of the question of the sufficiency of rates, and the action of others 
in boldly meeting the problem, is noted with much satisfaction. These societies 
have an aggregate of $3875,000,000 of insurance in force in Michigan, and the im- 
portance of their permanency to the people of this State can not be overesti- 
mated.” 


Fire Insurance Notes. 

—The Prussian National has appointed Frank K. Sawyer agent at Indianapolis. 

—James Allan Cook, manager of the State of Liverpool, will arrive here this 
month. 

—N. P. Boyle of Herrin, Ill., was arrested recently charged with setting fire to 
his store. . 

—The Union and the Insurance Survey Bureau of Chicago now contemplate 
co-operating. 

—Chief Inspector Fissenewert of the Thuringia of Erfurt has arrived here on 
the “Auguste Victoria.” : 

—J. T. Woodward has resigned as secretary of the Vernon Insurance and Trust 
Company of Indianapolis. 

—The National Union Fire of Pittsburg has appointed W. B. Bierce of Detroit 
State agent for Michigan. 

—George Wilson has been chosen to succeed Phil. A. Rush as president of the 
Mississippi Fire of Senatobia. 

—Official advertising of insurance companies will be handled by the State De- 
partment of Iowa at the cost of $6. 

—With one exception, every agent of the St. Louis Insurance Agents Association 
has joined the Anti-Rebate Association. 

—The American of Boston has appointed Chadbourn & Braden agents at Min- 
neapolis to succeed W. A. Barnes & Co. 

—William Massenberg, one of the incorporators of the German Fire of 

Freeport, Ill., died recently at Omaha, Neb. 

—The Erie Fire of Buffalo has discontinued its Southern department under the 
management of Sumpter Cogswell of Atlanta. 

—George T. Wilson has been appointed to succeed H. F. Crawford as special 
agent of the Delaware and the Reliance in Ohio. 

—The Salamandra of St. Petersburg and the Assurance Company of America 
will do a reinsurance business in West Virginia. 

—E. S. Gay, Southern manager of the Insurance Company of North America, 
has withdrawn from the Southern Inspection Bureau. 

—Wallace McDowell has been chosen to succeed the late Enos S. Tuley as 
president of the Louisville and Kentucky Mutual Fire. 


—At the meeting of The Union on the 18th of this month a plan for the ap- 
pointment of a permanent commission on profitable and unprofitable classes will 
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be proposed. The duty of this committee would be to devise means to equalize 
rates and to constantly review the business by classes. 

—Three Chicago men were arrested last Thursday while attempting to pass a 
bogus check on the Chicago Board of Fire Underwriters. 

—The Manchester Assurance Company’s accident department has been trans- 
ferred to the Lancashire and Yorkshire Accident Company. 

—The ./aerican of Boston has been licensed to operate in West Virginia, and 
has made many agency appointments throughout the State. 

—J. D. Hobson, manager of the Royal’s Brighton branch office, will succeed 
W. L. Seyfang as manager of the Kent Insurance Company. 

—William C. Greig has been appointed manager of the Guardian of London at 
Calcutta. He was formerly the State’s resident secretary at Dundee. 

—According to The Journal of Commerce and Conimercial Bulletin, the total 
fire losses in the United States and Canada for August amounted to $8,334,000. 

—S. H. Wolfe, representing the New Jersey Insurance Department, will ex- 
amine the American of Newark. He has just completed examining the Newark 
Fire. 

—The Greenwich has appointed W. D. Deane supervising special agent for the 
Southern field. He was formerly Southern general agent for the Magdeburg of 
Germany. 

—The Stafford-Goss Agency will renew its allegiance to the Ohio Inspection 
Bureau, as the findings of the arbitration committee completely vindicate the 
Inspection Bureau. 

—The Michigan tire and Marine of Detroit has appointed H. E. Everett of 
Columbus special agent for Ohio and Indiana. He formerty occupied the same 
position for the Magdeburg of Germany. 

—The incorporators of the Grand Rapids Fire Insurance Agency, capitalized 
at $10,000, are: W. Fred. McBain, former secretary of the Grand Rapids Fire; 
H. L. Bogue, J. F. Baker and James H. Hughston. 

—On account of the large amount of rate cutting at Marion, Ill., seventeen 
local agents have agreed to the establishment of a stamping secretary at that 
point and pledged themselves to support the tariff. 

—It is thought that the estate of the late Henry E. Bowers will amount to 
about $300,000. Perry Dean of the North British and Mercantile and Robert M. 
Strong, cashier of that office, are among the legatees. 

—Hereafter the Missouri Department will inclose blanks with the annual state- 
ment blanks for companies to report the premiums received and the losses in- 
curred in the cities of St. Louis, Kansas City and St. Joseph. 

—F. W. P. Rutter, manager of the London and Lanacshire, who is now touring 
in Canada, will go from there to Chicago and then to San Francisco, arriving in 
New York early next month. He wiil start for England shortly thereafter. 

—The case of Klayer vs. the Adtna is set for October 7. In the various suits 
brought by Klayer against the Atna a rule has been entered requiring the 
plaintiff to furnish security for costs. This will mean a heavy bond for Klayer. 

—The Mutual Hail and Cyclone Insurance Company has been formed by citizens 
of Outagamie county at Appleton, Wis. The following officers were elected: 
President, P. R. Schmidt, Ellington; secretary and treasurer, John Montgomery, 
Grand Chute. 

—At the meeting at Ottawa Beach of the Michigan Field Club last week L. C. 
Stark and B. F. Duffy of the Royal and F. C. Schaeffer of the Caledonian were 
elected to membership, and a recommendation to the companies voted on that 
the eighty per cent value clause be attached to all policies covering stocks of manu- 
facturing concerns. 

—The principal incorporators and stockholders of the Grand Rapids Insurance 
Agency, capitalized at $10,000, and which was formerly the local agency of C. M. 
Watkins & Co., are: C. W. Watkins, A. Benjamin, Jr., A. M. Lemon, John A. 
Covode, G. Stewart Johnson, A. S. Musselman, William H. Jones, J. Boyd Pant- 
lind and Dudley E. Waters. 

—At a special meeting of the Cincinnati Underwriters Association held last 
week the following important resolution was passed: ‘Resolved, That from this 
date no pro rata cancellation of policies shall be permitted where the total of in- 
surance amounts to or exceeds $10,000, except the cancellation first receives the 
sanction of the executive committee.” 

—The following officers and directors were elected at the annual meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Fire: President, R. Dale Benson; vice-president, John L. Thomp- 
son; secretary, W. Gardner Crowell; directors, Edwin H. Benson, R. Dale Ben- 
son, J. Tatnall Lee, Cornelius N. Weygandt, Richard M. Cadwalder, Effingham 
B. Morris, John L. Thompson, Charles E. Pugh and Harry F. West. 

—An JA®tra Fire Insurance Company of nowhere in particular, but which pur- 
ports to have a Southern office at New Orleans, appears to be seeking to transact 
business upon the reputation gained by the company of that name at Hartford, 
and the Insurance Commissioner of Texas has warned insurers against this or 
any other company not authorized by the laws of Texas to transact business in 
that State. 

—The Northern Kennebec Board of Fire Underwriters, covering the valley of 
Kennebec from Augusta to Skowhégan, including the towns of Benton, Benton 
Falls, China, Clinton, Fairfield, Oakland, Sidney, Smithfield, Vassalboro and 
Waterville, have adopted the Troy system of the payment of premiums, by which 
system all premiums on policies are to be paid when issued; if not paid within 
one month the policy becomes void. 

—Hall & Harter of Akron, Ohio, have sent circulars to their companies pro- 
testing against the advance of rates in that city. The following is a part of the 
circular: ‘‘Can’t you and won’t you see that no general upheaval occurs in rates; 
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that the schedule referred to will be applied for a while, at least, only where new 
ratings are required by néw changes in old structures or the erection of new 
ones. Unless this is done, in our opinion, considerable opposition will develop i: 
this country to the measures we have been asked to aid and support at the coming 
session of the legislature.” 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 
—Life and casualty volume of Tennessee Insurance report. 


—Insurance Report for 1901, Part II., received from Commissioner Yates of 
Illinois. 


—Part II. of the Michigan Insurance Report for 1901 is received from Commis 
sioner Barry. 


—Insurance Department report containing fire and life insurance statistics for 
1900 has been received from California. 


—‘“Arterio Sclerosis,” a treatise by Talbot Jones, M. D., read before the 
American Association of Life Insurance txamiming Surgeons at St. Paui, june 
3, 1901, and reprinted from The Medical Examuner-rractitioner, has just been 
received. 


‘ 


Agency Changes and Appointments. 


Fire.—Cook & Churchill, agents for Milwaukee Fire at Buffalo; B. M. Weil, 
agent of the Hanover Fire at Milwaukee; Bierce & Sage, agents for the National 

nion Fire of Pittsburg at Detroit; R. W. Moffet & Son, agents for the National 
Union Fire of Pittsburg at Springfield, Ohio; H. Grinnell & Son, agents for 
amg Fire and Marine at Grand Rapids, Mich.; Chase & Schanfeld and 

adbrum & Braden, agents of National Union Fire at Minneapolis; Robert H. 
Rose, State agent for the Springfield Fire and Marine for Minnesota, headquarters 
at Minneapolis; J. Casey, agent for the National Union Fire of Pittsburg at 
Peoria, Ill.; J. F. Runck, manager for Mechanics of Philadelphia, at Cincinnati, 
Ohio; L. O. Bodman, agent for the Sea Insurance Company at Toledo, Ohio; 
Walter C. J. Rienemaun, agent for American Central of St. Louis at Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Ashford, Wood & Co., agents at Muskegon, Mich.; F. J. Wittach, 
agent for the American of Boston at Akron, Ohio; James & Parsons, agents for 
the American of Boston at Cleveland, Ohio; Tanner & Canfield, agents for the 
American of Newark at Youngstown, Ohio; John W. Bell, agent for Assurance 
Company of America at Dayton, Ohio; Hood & Osborn, agents for the British 
America at Youngstown, Ohio; John F. Runck, manager for Concordia at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Knorr & Everist, agents for Eagle at Toledo, Ohio; Edmond J. 
Jones, agent for Girard at Youngstown, Ohio; Fred G. Kopp and D. J. O’Grady, 
agents for Insurance Company of North America at Columbus, Ohio; J. W. 
Price, agent for the AStna at Plain City, Ohio; Jacob N. Owens, agent for the 
48tna at Roseville, Ohio; Robert R. Woods, agent for the A=tna at Kent, Ohio; 
Stevens & Nieman, agents for the American of Newark at Cincinnati, Ohio; 
R. A. Gardner, agent for the Providence-Washington at Columbus, Ohio; Fred 
W. Royce, agent for the Reliance at Milwaukee, Wis.; Adam Archibald, agent 
for the Albany Fire in Boston; Charles J. Hedwill, agent for Sun Fire at Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; Bellows, McDowel! & Co., State agents for the Columbia of Jer- 
sey City in Chicago. 

Lirze.—E. A. Nelson, appointed general agent for Eastern Pennsylvania for 
the Germania Life; I. R. Stevens, general agent for Southern New York for the 
Home Life, headquarters at Ithaca; George H. Gosman, New York city for Home 
Life; Harry May, general agent for Missouri for Manhattan Life; T. C. Replogle, 
Altoona, Pa., for Sun Life of Canada; Joseph M. Keitz, Buffalo, N. Y., and Joseph 
A. Young, Salt Lake City, for the Travelers; E. A. Shipley in Ohio and Kentucky, 
for the United States Fidelity and Guaranty. 





TOO LATE FUR CLASSIFICATION, 

—A. E. Cortis of the New York firm of Pollock & Cortis will sail for Europe 
next Wednesday. 

—On the failure of H. H. Klayer to furnish bonds in each of the nineteen suits 
brought against the AStna, Fire Association, Springfield Fire and Marine and 
Phenix of Brooklyn, the cases were dismissed. 

—The Pacific Coast management of the Reading Fire has been given to Gutte 
& Frank of San Francisco. Their territory embraces California, Washington, 
Oregon, Utah, Montana, Alaska and the Hawaiian Islands. 

—Murray & Jones of Hornellsville, N. Y., for two years past with the New 
York Life, have arranged to represent the Prudential as special agents, reporting 
through the Binghamton ordinary branch office, of which M. J. Dillon is man- 
ager. Mr. Jones is Chamberlain of Hornellsville, and Mr. Murray was post- 
master of that city during President Cleveland’s administration. 

—An examination of the Newark Fire by S. H. Wolfe, acting for the New 
Jersey Insurance Department, shows that the company possessed assets on June 
30, 1901, amounting to $767,232, with liabilities of $158,815 (aside from $250,000 
capital), leaving a net surplus of $358,417. Its reinsurance reserve was then 
$115,499. Increases since January 1, 1901: Assets, $76,985; net surplus, $48,892. 








WANTED By A 


Conference Casualty Co. 


aman who thoroughly understands liability insur- 
ance and who has had experience appointing, work- 
ing with and corresponding with agents. 
Address, J. F. N.. 
Care of The Spectator. 





